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The  Offshore  Brink 


As  crisis  succeeds  crisis  the  world  draws  nearer  the  brink 
of  total  war.  And  as  each  explosive  situation  develops 
the  western  case  appears  less  and  less  convincing.  In 
the  Middle  East  a  few  months  ago  the  western  position  was 
shown  to  be  transparently  wrong,  both  morally  and  politic¬ 
ally.  Now,  in  the  Far  East,  the  American  attitude  is  based 
upon  indefensible  standards  of  political  behaviour.  No  one, 
not  even  the  Americans,  would  dispute  that  the  offshore 
islands  of  Quemoy  and  the  Matsus  belong  to  China.  The 
only  point  that  really  seems  to  be  in  dispute  is  whether  they 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  Communist  Government  by 
force.  Of  course  they  should  not.  Force  should  be  avoided  at 
all  costs.  But  fundamentally  the  issue  is  whether  it  is  more 
immoral  to  take  one’s  own  territory  by  force  or  to  hold  by 
force  a  territory  that  is  not  one’s  own. 

It  is  all  very  well  and  fine  for  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  to  regret  Peking’s  resorting  to  force  over  Quemoy.  It  is 
easy  to  take  a  self  righteous  and  pious  attitude,  as  Washing¬ 
ton  does,  about  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  status  quo 
m  the  Formosa  Strait  when  the  status  quo  is  in  favour  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  turning  international  moral  behaviour 
upside  down.  The  result  may  well  be  that  the  world  will  be 
plunged  into  an  all-destructive  nuclear  war  because  the 
United  States  refuses  to  renounce  principles  which  are 
manifestly  wrong. 

After  the  crisis  that  blew  up  in  the  same  area  in  1955 
had  died  down,  it  was  the  clear  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  have  convinced  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  Government  to  pro¬ 
gressively  de-militarise  the  offshore  islands.  Instead  the 
Nationalist  Government  has  received  encouragement  in  its 
build-up  of  armed  strength  which  has  only  one  objective — to 
continue  anacks  against  the  mainland  coast.  Although  the 
aim  of  the  Nationalist  Government  of  mounting  a  reconquer¬ 
ing  offensive  against  mainland  China  is  purely  chimerical, 
the  Peking  Government  could  hardly  be  expertcd  to  stand  by 
and  watch  the  activities  just  a  few  miles  off  their  shores  with 
an  amused  and  detached  smile.  What  alternative  has  the 
American  backing  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  aggressive  aims 
given  to  the  Peking  Government  in  the  matter  of  Quemoy 


and  the  Matsus?  A  few  months  ago  the  argument  raged 
about  the  precise  meaning  of  indirect  aggression,  as  it  seemed 
to  apply  in  the  Middle  East.  It  would  be  pertinent  to  ask  the 
same  question  about  United  States  support  for  the  Formosa 
regime,  and  whether  that  too  constitutes  indirect  aggressiim. 
Certainly  the  part  the  United  States  has  played  in  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  anti-mainland  activities  over  the  past  few  years 
has  been  no  less  decisive  than  the  part  played  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  the  affairs  of  Lebanon. 

But  what  shows  more  clearly  than  almost  anything  that 
the  American  Government’s  policy  in  the  situation  is  not 
unarguably  right,  is  the  depth  of  opposition  mounted  in  the 
United  States  itself.  There  are  those  like  Dean  Acheson  and 
Adlai  Stevenson  who  have  attacked  the  principle  involved, 
but  more  interesting  is  the  apparent  difference  of  opinion 
that  exists  between  leading  figures  in  the  State  Department 
and  in  the  Pentagon.  The  critics  of  Mr.  Dulles,  who  has  been 
the  chief  architert  of  America’s  present  actions,  point  to  the 
folly  of  subordinating  American  policy  in  the  Far  East  to 
the  ambitions  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  whom  they  are  aware  the 
world,  sees  as  a  discredited  failure.  Some  of  the  top  brass  in 
the  Pentagon  believe  that  the  offshore  islands  are  a  strategic 
liability,  and  that  in  terms  of  Formosan  defence,  America’s 
position  would  be  made  easier  if  they  were  evacuated.  But 
any  new  approach  to  the  offshore  situation,  whether  it  be  on 
matters  of  principle  or  strategy,  founders  on  the  rocks  of 
Mr.  Dulles’s  militant  “holy”  principles.  The  danger  in  Mr. 
Dulles’s  private  crusade  against  evil  is  that  his  challenge  may 
one  day  be  met.  If  we  are  to  believe  reports  coming  out  of 
China  in  recent  months,  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war  no 
longer  worries  the  Chinese,  and  with  Peking  in  this  frame  of 
mind  is  no  time  for  America  to  throw  down  challenges  in 
defence  of  bad  principles. 

And  what  of  Great  Britain?  Nothing  has  been  more 
regrettable  than  Mr.  Macmillan’s  inarticulate  response  to 
America’s  stupidity  over  Quemoy.  Mr.  Gaitskell,  the  British 
Labour  Party  leader,  posed  the  question  of  how  far  we  can 
pursue  the  policy  of  “my  ally,  right  or  wrong.”  The  British 
public  is  absolutely  united  in  opposition  to  partnership  in  a 
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large  scale  war  over  a  small  group  of  islands  which  we  have 
officially  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Peking  Government. 
There  has  been  no  evidence  that  the  British  Prime  Minister 
has  brought  this  point  home  to  President  Eisenhower.  It  may 
well  be  that  Mr.  Macmillan  agrees  with  the  American 
strategy.  If  that  is  so,  he  does  not  carry  the  British  people 
with  him.  If  he  does  not,  he  should  make  it  crystal  clear  to 
the  US  that  in  the  event  of  a  widening  of  the  conflict  she 
cannot  expect  British  support.  During  the  controversy  in  this 
country  over  whether  we  should  manufacture  our  own  H- 
bombs,  it  was  repeatedly  emphasised  that  unless  we  possessed 
our  own  weapon  we  could  not  be  independent  of  American 
policy.  Now  that  we  have  thermo-nuclear  weapons  there  has 
been  no  sign  that  we  are  exercising  the  right  of  independence 
in  our  relationship  with  America.  It  is  simply  that  no  political 
leader  in  this  country,  neither  Conservative  nor  Labour,  has 
been  willing  to  formulate  an  alternative  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  British  policy  by  membership  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  > 

What  encouraging  signs  there  have  been  that  peace  will 


prevail  have  come  from  Peking,  where  Communist  leaders 
have  said  they  are  willing  to  talk  over  the  matter  for  a  long 
time  if  necessary.  It  is  patently  clear  to  the  majoiity  of 
countries  in  the  world,  as  it  is  to  many  forward-looking 
Americans,  that  the  US  cannot  maintain  her  position  in  and 
around  Formosa  for  eyer.  An  agreement  by  America  to 
convince  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  evactuate  the  offshore  islands 
(perhaps  on  the  assurance  from  Peking  that  Formosa  itself 
would  be  left  unmolested  for  a  few  years)  would  imdoubtedly 
have  the  opposite  effea  to  that  envisaged  by  Mr.  Dulles.  No 
one  in  Asia  is  really  going  to  feel  “let  down”  by  the  United 
States  if  she  abandoned  the  offshore  islands — indeed  through¬ 
out  the  majority  of  Asia  there  would  be  thankful  sighs  of 
relief,  and  US  prestige  would,  furthermore,  be  enhanced. 
What  the  whole  world  most  anxiously  looks  for  now  is  a 
retreat  by  America  from  the  brink  of  disaster.  She  has 
thrown  away  one  chance  of  achieving  it  by  once  again  refus¬ 
ing  to  allow  China  her  proper  place  in  the  United  Nations. 
But  the  ambassadorial  talks  in  Warsaw  present  another 
opportunity.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  criminal  madness 
not  to  accept  it. 


Comment; 


India’s  Economic  Position 

Mr.  Morarji  Desai,  India’s  Finance  Minister,  may  well 
be  intoxicated  with  his  achievements,  though  this 
seems  hardly  the  word  to  use  in  connection  with  one 
who  has  done  so  much  to  introduce  prohibition  in  his  own 
country.  This,  his  first  visit  to  Britain,  America  and  Canada, 
and,  indeed  the  first  journey  outside  India  he  has  ever  made, 
turned  out  to  be  a  conspicuous  success  both  for  India’s 
finances  as  well  as  for  Mr.  Desai  personally.  Though  much 

of  the  present  willingness  of  the  West  to  help  India  in  her 

planning  must  be  ascribed  to  political  considerations,  and 

though  much  of  it  is  undoubtedly  the  outcome  of  Mr.  T.  T. 

Krishnamachari’s  earlier  spadework,  Mr.  Desai  has  been  a 
confidence-inspiring  ambassador  whose  austerity-coupled 
soundness  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  West.  His 
honesty  in  admitting  shortcomings  were  as  effective  as  his 
rock-like  faith  in  his  country’s  ability  to  overcome  them,  and 
his  simple  and  dignified  approach  to  the  financial  problems 

under  discussion  seem  to  have  turned  the  tables  of  western 

economic  help  in  favour  of  India. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stressed  in  these  columns  that 
the  necessity  of  overcoming  India’s  foreign  exchange  diffi¬ 
culties  is  a  problem  of  the  greatest  economic  and  political 
importance  not  only  for  India  herself,  but  also  for  the 

western  industrialised  countries.  The  correctness  of  this 
assessment  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  recent  conference 

convened  by  the  World  Bank  and  attended  by  Britain,  the 
US,  West  Germany,  Canada  and  Japan.  About  £I2S  million 
($350  million)  are  to  be  made  available  to  India  for  the 
next  six  months,  and  it  is  proposed  that  an  additional  £230 
million  ($650  million)  should  be  put  at  her  disposal  during 

the  next  two  years.  These  measures  will  still  leave  a  gap  of 


about  £60  million,  but  the  above  mentioned  assistance  has 
changed  the  climate  of  India’s  economic  situation  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  relatively  small  gap  will  be  closed  too.  The 
comparative  strength  of  India’s  position  can  be  judged  by 

the  following  factors:  a  basic  soundness  of  her  economy 
with  its  very  large  natural  and  human  resources;  political 
stability ;  her  high  repute  of  fulfilling  her  obligations  and 
the  high  standard  of  India’s  civil  service. 

What  may  appear  to  some  an  over-ambitious  endeavour 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  modest  undertaking  if  one  considers  the 

problem  of  developing  India’s  economy  against  the  back¬ 

ground  of  a  population  of  about  400  million  with  a  very 

low  standard  of  living. 

“  Our  resources  are  limited,  our  requirements  are  un¬ 
limited  ”  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Desai  during  his  London 
visit.  By  this,  in  other  words,  he  told  the  West  that  there 
were  unlimited  possibilities  in  India.  The  building  up  of  the 
country’s  economy  is  bound  to  be  executed  on  a  deficit 
financing  basis  as  India  does  not  possess  the  necessary 

foreign  exchange  to  develop  all  her  potentialities,  while 
the  expenditure  on  largf-scale  planning  projects  yields  prac¬ 
tical  return  only  after  their  completion.  But  the  more  assist¬ 
ance  is  given  to  India,  the  sooner  and  the  bigger  a  customer 
she  will  become  in  the  future. 

The  latest  developments  have  favourably  changed 

conditions  towards  India’s  solvency  in  many  Western  coun¬ 
tries  (the  fact  that  during  the  recent  financial  crisis  no  assist¬ 
ance  offer  has  been  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  was  recorded 
in  various  Indian  circles)  and  it  is  expected  that  this  more 
positive  approach  will  also  show  itself  by  a  greater  willing¬ 
ness  of  western  private  industrial  firms  to  establish  or 
participate  in  manufacturing  activities  in  India. 

A  further  way  of  securing  the  steadily  growing  market 


ffl  India  would  be  to  make  an  all  out  effort  by  the  West 
to  import  more  goods  from  India,  and  thus  to  reduce  India’s 
unfavourable  trade  balance.  The  Indian  Government 
(tcently  decontrolled  about  200  items  for  export,  and 
lupports  any  constructive  proposal  for  increased  exports. 

Tussle  in  Pakistan 

The  sudden  arrest  and  speedy  release  of  Khan  Abdul 
Ghaffar  Khan  (the  “Frontier  Ghandi”)  is  symptomatic 
of  the  severe  shaking  Pakistan’s  body  politic  is  under- 
|oing  prior  to  the  country’s  first  General  Elections  in 
February,  1959.  Though  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan’s 
idvocacy  of  Pakhtunistan  was  given  as  the  reason  for  his 
irrest,  other  stories  are  circulating  in  Karachi.  The  veteran 
politician,  together  with  Mr.  Sayed,  have  been  prominent 
ipokesmen  of  the  National  Awami  Party  for  an  independent 
ioreign  policy  and  for  the  dissolution  of  the  West  Pakistan 
unit  into  the  autonomous  provinces  of  Sind,  Baluchistan 
ind  North-West  Frontier.  This  agitation,  which  showed  its 
Crength  when  the  NAP  .left  the  East  Pakistan  coalition  a 
lew  months  ago,  might  form  a  powerful  feature  at  election 
time.  President  Iskander  Mirza  is  said  to  have  approached 
Mr.  Sayed  and  Ghaffar  Khan,  therefore,  offering  to  meet 
lieir  demands  regarding  the  provinces  and  to  have  a  bill  on 
lie  partition  passed  last  month.  In  exchange,  the  two 
kaders  would  support  President  Mirza’s  candidacy  in  Sind, 
Baluchistan  and  the  North-West  Frontier  at  the  forthcoming 
General  Elections,  and  compel  the  leader  of  the  National 
Awami  Party,  Mulana  Bhashani,  to  change  the  policy  of 
fie  NAP  by  banishing  its  left-wing  elements.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Sayed  and  Ghaffar  Khan  pledged  themselves  to  lead 
fteir  groups  out  of  the  NAP  and  to  form  their  own  separate 
party,  should  Mulana  Bhashani  refuse  to  effect  this  move 
Id  the  right.  President  Mirza  as  well  as  US  observers  in 
kkistan.  are  anxious  to  stem  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction 
fith  Pakistan’s  foreign  policy,  notably  her  close  cooperation 
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with  America.  The  Muslim  League  President,  Khan  Abdul 
Quayan  Khan,  recently  announced  his  party’s  boycott  of  the 
February  'elections,-  and  called  for  closer  alliance  with  Arab 
nationalism  and  less  interference  from  the  outside  —  which 
is  indicative  of  the  potential  dangers  brewing  in  Pakistan  to 
America’s  influence  as  well  as  to  President  Mirza’s  position. 
As  it  may  have  been  impossible  for  the  President  to 
introduce  the  bill  early  in  September,  it  is  likely  that  Khan 
Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  tried  to  force  his  hand  by  reviving  the 
Pakhtunistan  issue  which,  like  the  subsequent  arrest  and 
release,  appear  to  be  solely  moves  in  this  little  US-inspired 
conspiracy. 

Border  Sense 

HE  satisfactory  result  of  the  Nehru-Noon  meeting  on 
Indo-Pakistan  border  disputes  in  Delhi  last  month,  has 
given  rise  to  a  welcome  feeling  of  optimism  in  both  the 
countries  concerned. 

Fewer  than  a  score  of  disputes  along  three  thousand 
miles  of  Indo-Pakistan  frontiers  that  were  arbitrarily  decided 
on  political  and  religious  grounds,  .without  much  thou^t 
for  natural  demarcation,  need  hardly  give  cause  for  disquiet. 
Both  countries  show  determination  to  keep  frontier  disturb¬ 
ances  under  firm  control. 

Of  all  the  existing  problems,  those  of  Kashmir  and  the 
Canal  waters  have  remained  the  most  intractable,  and  are 
still  no  nearer  their  solution.  But  if,  on  the  basis  of  the 
friendly  agreements  over  border  disputes,  relations  continue 
to  improve  between  the  two  countries,  direct  and  fruitful 
talks  on  these  problems  may  follow  too.  Wisdom  gained 
from  the  solution  of  the  bor^r  disputes  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  spread  to  all  the  problems  consequent  to  the 
1947  partition,  and  add  strength  and  stability  to  the  Indo- 
Pakistan  relationship.  A  large  and  growing  section  of 
Pakistani  intellectual  opinion  tends  to  the  belief  that  if  there 
is  no  outside  influence,  such  a  development,  already 
discernible  in  Karachi,  will  rapidly  increase. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 
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VINOBA  BHAVE 

Sir,— I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 

■iticisms  of  my  article  on  Bhoodan  by 
Messrs.  Reginald  Reynolds,  Ethel  Mannin 
ad  David  Hoggett  in  your  June  and  July 
Ikues.  But  I  am  sorry  to  And  that  my  Arst 
hro  critics  are  so  consumed  by  their 
IMsion  for  Bhoodan  that  they  cannot 
Men  argue  their  case  reasonably:  instead 

ley  pour  their  anger  on  me.  Their 
vituperation  and  abusive  language  hardly 
Make  rational  argument  possible.  Perhaps 
■ger  and  vituperation  are  some  of  the 
Mrtues  Bhoodan  inculcates  in  some  ardent 
aimirers!  Also,  perhaps  it  is  an  example 
<(  Bhoodanist  humility  and  noble-minded- 

Mss  to  call  honest  critics  of  Bhoodan 

^Bean-spirited”!  And  what  is  so  high- 

Mnded  about  questioning  the  publioition 
•#  my  article  in  Eastern  World?  If  indis- 

Kninate  praise  of  Bhoodan  can  be  pub- 
ed  abroad,  why  not  some  intelligent 
Mfticism  of  it?  Or  is  it  by  any  chance  a 
•k  of  “pathological  jealousy”  on  their 

prt  of  a  man  who  has  the  boldness  tQ 


ask  inconvenient  questions  about  a  subject 

of  international  acclaim? 

Evidently,  Bhoodan  and  its  author  evoke 
irrational  enthusiasm  and  emotion  far 
more  easily  than  intelligent  and  critical 
understanding.  Used  only  to  glorify 
Bhoodan  and  magnify  its  merits,  the 
Bhoodan  enthusiasts  are  incensed  by  per¬ 
tinent  criticism.  Which,  incidentally,  pro¬ 
vides  Strong  justification  for  my  article.  I 
might  as  well  inform  my  critics  that  I  have 
published  these  and  similar  views  in  some 
leading  journals  of  my  own  country  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  they  have  had 
some  corrective  inAuence.  I  know  some 
very  staunch  supporters  of  Bhoodan  who 

appreciate  my  viewpoint  and  express  more 
or  less  similar  doubts. 

My  critics  charge  me  with  “malicious¬ 
ness”  and  “deliberate  misrepresentation  of 
facts”  but  they  hardly  substantiate  it.  I 
am  malicious  simply  because  I  refuse  to 
toe  the  popular  line  and  do  not  join  the 
Internationa  chorus  of  praise  for  Bhoo¬ 
dan.  But  it  seems  utterly  pointless  to  me 


to  add  to  the  already  voluminous  adula¬ 
tory  literature  on  the  subject.  And  the 

facts  of  the  Bhoodan  story,  too,  have 

been  far  too  much  advertis^  and  over¬ 

dramatised  to  need  another  propagondistic 

recitation.  In  my  opinion,  the  objective 
need  of  the  movement  today  is  sensible 
and  sustained  criticism.  It  has  suffered  too 
long  and  immeasurably  from  excess  of 
unthinking  adulation  and  lack  of  well- 
reasoned  criticism.  And  what,  may  I  ask, 
is  the  best  tribute  one  can  pay  a  good 

idea  if  not  to  subject  it  to  searching 

criticism? 

As  for  facts,  I  was  not  much  interested 
in  such  obvious  ones  as  “too  much  split¬ 
ting  of  holdings  might  reduce  total  pro¬ 
ductivity  or  in  such  relatively  minor  ones 
as  “supporters  of  this  movement  have 

long  bwn  aware  of  weaknesses  and  in  fact 
its  leaden  have  been  fint  to  point  them 

out.”  As  one  who  believed  from  the  start 
that  Bhoodan  could  do  immense  good  in 
a  limited  Aeld — say,  land  and  correspond¬ 
ing  social  reforms — but  grew  less  and  less 
hopeful  seeing  the  way  the  movement 
shaped  itself,  I  was  more  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  all-important  fact  of  high 
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promise  and  poor  performance  of  Bhoo- 
dan.  My  object  was  to  get  behind  this 
major  fact  and  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  poor  performance.  I  may  make  it 
clear  that  by  “high  promise  and  poor 
performance”  I  do  not  mean  only  the 
failure  to  achieve  the  target  figure  within 
the  time-schedule.  Rather  I  mean  the 
great  expectations  it  raised  of  a  wider  and 
comprehensive  psychological,  social  and 
economic  revolution  in  the  country,  but 
which  remain  largely  unrealised  and  even 
unrealisable,  in  spite  of  the  most  favour¬ 
able  conditions.  My  article  was  a  partial 
result  of  this  deeper  concern  and  inquiry. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  summarise  my 
article  here  but  I  have  tried  therein  to 
show  why  the  movement  could  not  do 
better  and  how  the  subsequent  course 
taken  by  it  precludes  it  from  becoming  a 
real  force  for  democracy.  I  have  not 
merely  stated  my  views,  but  have  argued 
them  as  best  as  I  could  in  a  magazine 
article. 

No  doubt  I  have  been  more  critical 
than  appreciative,  still,  any  reader  who 
has  closely  followed  my  arguments  cannot 
fail  to  detect  my  sympathy  for  Bhoodan. 
I  did  say,  for  instance,  that  “the  principles 
and  methods  advocated  by  the  movement 
have  a  good  deal  that  is  commendable  in 
them”;  that  “rising  spontaneously  as  an 
independent  movement  .  .  .  Bhoodan  re¬ 
presented  a  healthy  and  hopeful  trend 
...”  and  that  it  “had  everything  on  its 


side  to  build  democracy  from  below,”  etc. 
I  would  again  invite  my  critics’  attention 
to  this  and  the  next  paragraphs  on  pages 
14-15  of  your  May  issue.  If  all  this  is 
“deliberate  misrepresentation  of.  facts,” 
then  I  fail  to  understand  what  is  analysis 
and  inquiry. 

Now  for  the  numbered  points  of  Mr. 
Reynolds  and  Miss  Mannin: 

1.  Comment  unnecessary. 

2.  My  point  was,  if  the  principles  and 
methods  advocated  by  the  movement  were 
sincerely  held  to  be  important,  why  all 
the  drama  and  excitement?  And  what  is 
drama  if  not  mostly  make-believe  and 
affectation? 

3.  Other  forms  of  gifts  were  unnecess¬ 
ary  digressions  which  lent  a  cure-all 
nature  to  the  movement.  It  led  to  stretch¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  the  aims  creating  a  gap 
between  aims  and  achievements.  This  con¬ 
siderably  weakened  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
Bhoodan.  I  have  stated  this  in  very  clear 
terms. 

4.  If  one  could  be  reasonably  sure  that 
by  giving  away  everything  one  possesses 
one  would  be  treated  even  half  as  well  as 
they  treat  Gandhis  and  Vinobas,  I  am 
sure  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  would 
renounce  all  their  possessions.  I  will  wager 
anything  on  that. 

5.  I  do  not  believe  feudalism  is  com¬ 
patible  with  democracy  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  In  writing  that  passage,  I  had  in 
mind  those  ardent  supporters  of  Bhoodan 


in  India  and  abroad  who  lavish  praise  on 
it  because  it  could  keep  away  Communism 
from  India  and  not  because  it  could  make 
democracy  more  meaningful  for  Indians. 

6.  I  do  not  equate  democracy  with,  the 
“rugged  individualism”  of  America.  But  I 
do  think  democracy  will  be  meaningless 
without  individualism.  This  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  rational  cooperation  among  indivi¬ 
duals.  But  as  I  pointed  out,  and  as 
experience  of  cooperatives  in  Communist 
countries  teaches  us,  cooperative  farming 
can  be  democratic  only  if  other  conditions 
of  democracy  existed  and  if  the  stress  was 
on  cooperation  and  the  cooperative  spirit 
rather  than  on  more  cooperatives  with  a 
view  to  more  production  in  which  case 
coercion  is  inevitable. 

Lastly,  since  my  critics  wonder  who  I 
am,  I  may  say  I  am  a  writer  and  belong 
to  that  thinking  section  of  independent 
Indians  who  have  a  sense  of  personal 
involvment  in  the  present  Indian  situation 
and  a  stake  in  the  future  of  detnocracy  in 
India;  who  work  for  a  democratic  order 
which  combines  fullest  development  of 
the  human  personality  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  with  social  and  economic 
justice;  and  who  have  a  natural  distrust 
of  saints  and  saviours  and  strongly  resist 
any  arbitrary  division  of  people  among 
great  men  and  small,  saints  and  sinners 
and  saviours  and  traitors. 

New  Delhi.  C.  R.  M.  RAO 
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ANATOMY  OF  NATIONALISM 

By  The  Rt,  Hon,  P,  C.  Gordon  Walker,  M.P, 


rHE  rising  forces  of  nationalism  are  transforming  the 
world  and  presenting  the  West  with  awkward  problems 
of  adjustment  that  are  being  very  maladroitly  handled. 
The  basic  difficulty,  I  think,  is  that  there  are  psychological 
obstacles  to  a  western  understanding  of  what  is  afoot  — 
obstacles  that  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ruling 
classes:  all  the  evidence  shows  that  western  governments 
that  "take  a  finer  line"  against  nationalist  movements  can 
count  on  widespread  working-class  support. 

In  large  part  the  difficulty  of  adjustment  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  Asia  and  Africa  is  part 
of  the  retreat  of  the  West  from  the  positions  of  world- 
dominance  that  it  established  between  the  sixteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  To  retreat  in  good  order  is  notoriously 
more  difficult  than  to  advance  and  makes  higher  demands 
upon  discipline. 

In  some  part  the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
nationalism  is  arising  in  crude  and  emotional  forms  just 
at  the  time  when  nationalism  in  the  West  is  reaching  a  new 
stage  of  maturity  in  which  it  is  ready  to  make  considerable 
concessions  for  the  sake  of  larger  international  integration. 
It  is  never  easy  to  forgive  in  others  the  sins  of  one’s  own 
youth  when  one  is  no  longer  young. 

The  danger  facing  the  West  is  that  its  failure  to  face 
the  facts  of  life  may  result  in  a  polarisation  of  power 
between  the  older  nations  and  the  new.  A  new  “continental 
solidarity”  may  arise  that  would  set  Asia  and  Africa  against 
Europe  and  America.  This  would  involve  a  far  greater 
danger  to  world  peace  than  the  cold  war.  It  would  also  in 
the  end  place  the  West  in  a  position  of  inferior  strength. 
Democracy  of  the  western  type  would  be  thrown  on  the 
defensive. 

It  is  particularly  important  for  Britain  to  succeed  in 
making  the  necessary  adjustments.  She  can  only  maintain 
her  place  in  the  world  by  skilful  and  long-sighted  inter¬ 
national  policies  and  her  one  outstanding  advantage  is  a 
relationship  with  many  of  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Afri^ 
of  a  type  that  is  unique  amongst  western  powers. 

It  is  therefore  a  vital  British  interest  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  new  nationalism  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  nationalism  is  that  it  is 
a  western  product.  Nationalism  is  not  an  inherent  feature 
of  human  nature :  it  was  unknown  in  the  world  before  the 
sixteenth  century.  Men  have  often  struggled  against  alien 
oppressors  but  only  in  modem  times  have  their  struggles 
p^uced  nationalism  —  the  passionate  and  emotional  desire 
to  "belong"  to  a  nation  that  is  distinct  from  other  nations. 

Nationalism  is  the  product  of  the  industrialism  that 
arose  in  the  West  and  has  since  spread  and  penetrated 
through  the  entire  world.  Industrialism  for  the  first  time 
created  States  with  the  power  to  govern  and  administer 
large  areas.  But  at  the  same  time  it  created  the  psychological 
basis  for  nationalism.  This  process  has  been  a  complex  one. 

It  goes  through  two  stages.  First  men  need  to  create  areas 
of  uniform  power  in  which  alone  the  industrial  process  can 


work :  a  modem  economy  demands  a  State  that  can  enforce 
common  laws  of  commerce  and  contract  and  preserve  the 
peace  which  men  of  business  need  in  order  to  pursue  their 
affairs. 

Secondly  men  become  lonely  and  puz2ded  in  these  new 
societies.  They  become  dependent  upon  one  another  in  a 
new  way:  but  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  nexus  between 
them.  They  become  the  prey  to  blind  economic  forces. 
Modern  man  is  more  lonely  than  his  ancestors:  he  there¬ 
fore  develops  a  new  passionate  hunger  to  “belong”  to  his 
community. 

This  is  the  driving  force  behind  nationalism.  The 
so-called  “natural”  forces  that  nriake  a  nation  —  common 
language,  shared  history,  natural  frontiers  —  are  in  fact  the 
effects  and  not  the  causes  of  nationalism. 

Many  nations  have  been  created  in  defiance  of  these 
factors.  Perhaps  the  chief  examples  are  Israel  (where  the 
idea  of  a  nation  was  in  existence  before  it  had  a  land  or 
a  language)  and  Pakistan  (which  has  welded  geographically 
distinct  units  into  a  nation).  Many  nations,  for  instance 
India  and  Pakistan,  have  no  national  language  and  are 
engaged  in  creating  one  as  the  result  of  the  establishment 
of  their  nations. 

Common  history  is  largely  the  product  of  historians 
who  are  themselves  infected  with  the  virus  of  nationalism. 
One  of  the  most  “natural”  nations,  France,  was  in  fact 
created  by  conquest  and  expansion.  Burgundy  might  well 
have  become  a  separate  nation,  in  which  case  historians 
would  undoubtedly  have  demonstrated  that  its  roots  lay 
deep  in  the  past.  Pakistan,  after  only  10  years  of  existence, 
is  rapidly  constructing  an  ancient  and  district  national 
history. 

Nationalism  is,  therefore,  the  product  of  men  in  whom 
the  spread  of  industrialism  has  implanted  the  idea  of  the 
nation.  The  emergence  of  actual  nations  is  the  outcome  of 
the  clash  of  these  ideas,  of  power  and  geography. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  nationalism  is  an  irresistible 
force  all  over  the  world.  It  arises  out  of  underlying 
economic  forces  that  cannot  be  held  up:  and  it  cannot  be 
suppressed  by  an  alien  power  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
national  community  that  is  driven  to  seek  self-expression. 
We  cannot  say  whether  one  or  more  Arab  nations  will 
ultimately  establish  themselves.  What  we  can  say  is  that 
Arab  nationalism  will  triumph  whatever  the  West  or 
Russia  may  do.  We  can  say,  too,  that  the  nationalism  of 
the  Russian  satellites  is  ind^tructible  in  the  sense  that  it 
will  continuously  renew  itself  and  become  even  more 
expensive  to  suppress. 

There  are  two  features  about  the  nationalism  of  Asia 
and  Africa  to  which  we  must  pay  special  attention.  The 
first  is  that  it  is  bound  to  be  coloured  by  anti-westemism ; 
for  it  can  only  come  into  existence  by  throwing  off  western 
rule  and  influence.  The  second  is  that  every  nationalist 
movement  is  a  social  revolution.  Being  an  expression  of 
industrialism,  its  natural  proponents  are  the  bourgeoisie  and 
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the  intellectuals.  To  create  the  nation  they  have  to  break 
through  the  pre-existing  social  shell.  This  was  true  of 
Britain  and  France.  The  new  Indian  nation  overthrew  the 
Princes.  The  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  risings 
were  the  intellectuals  and  students.  In  the  Arab  world  the 
leadership  is  taken  by  the  middle-rank  officers  and 
intellectuals. 

In  every  case  the  bourgeois  revolutionaries  call  the  mob 
(which  has  also  been  produced  by  industrialism)  to  its  aid 
and  thereafter  have  to  bring  it  under  control  again.  The 
French  Revolution  is  reproducing  itself  all  over  the  world. 

These  two  features  —  anti-westernism  and  the  over¬ 
throw  of  existing  social  regimes  —  naturally  present  the 
West  I  with  grave  problems.  It  is  liable  to  the  temptation 
to  try  and  prop  up  the  ancien  regime  and  then  to  set  itself 
against  forces  that  it  cannot  withstand. 

Now,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  against  nationalism. 
It  expresses  itself  in  crude  and  brutal  ways:  it  is  selfish:  it 
makes  the  world  a  more  difficult  place  to  live  in.  But  it  is 
no  more  use  arguing  against  nationalism  than  arguing 
against  the  often  unpalatable  fact  that  children  grow  up. 

The  West,  and  above  all  Britain,  must  either  come  to 
terms  with  nationalism  or  go  over  to  an  ever  more 
precarious  defensive. 

In  fact  the  process  will  be  much  less  difficult  than  is 
usually  assumed.  We  should  not  be  over-worried  by  anti- 
westernism.  This  is  bound  to  be  transient  (unless  the  West 
itself  makes  it  permanent).  Nations  must  inevitably  adjust 
themselves  to  their  own  permanent  geographical  and 
strategic  interests  and  the  West  can  accommodate  itself  to 
these. 


-  Nor  need  we  be  frightened  of  Communism.  It  may 
well  be  that  some  of  the  new  nations  will  evolve  internaj 
dictatorial  regimes.  After  all,  nationalism  in  the  West  can 
assume  both  democratic  and  totalitarian  forms.  But  the 
new  nations  will  not  relish  Soviet  imperialism,  which  is  the 
enemy  of  nationalism.  If  the  West  adapts  itself  to  the  new 
forces  it  should  find  it  much  easier  than  Russia  to  find  a 
basis  of  coexistence. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  changes  of  policy  that  are  re¬ 
quired  on  the  part  of  the  West  as  a  change  of  heart.  We 
must  simply  accept  that  the  world  is  no  longer  one  in 
which  the  white  man  is  superior.  We  must  make  the  great 
spiritual  effort  of  imagination  necessary  to  true  equality. 
Above  all  we  must  overcome  the  unintentional  and 
still  instinctive  assumption  of  superiority.  We  must,  for 
instance,  stop  talking  of  “uncommitted”  nations,  as  if  it 
were  somehow  unnatural  not  to  have  the  attitudes  of  the 
West.  We  must  no  longer  treat  the  world  as  West-centred 

—  the  very  term  “Middle  East”  carries  an  insulting  under¬ 
tone.  We  must  come  to  regard  aid  to  the  new  nations  not 
as  a  charity  but  as  an  obligation  of  wealth,  similar  to  the 
social  services  in  our  own  countries. 

The  West  has  still  to  conduct  a  difficult  and  perhaps 
drawn-out  withdrawal  from  its  remaining  positions  of 
dominance.  Its  main  task,  however,  is  to  withdraw  from 
the  assumption  of  spiritual  and  technical  superiority. 

If  we  can  do  this,  if  as  proud  nations  ourselves  we  can 
come  to  terms  with  proud  nations,  there  will  still  be  a 
place  of  honour,  influence  and  respect  for  the  West  in  the 
world  of  new  nations. 


Pakistan’s  Prospects  of  Development 

By  John  J,  Honigmann 


Despite  the  need  that  exists,  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  Pakistan  continues  to  proceed  slowly.  There 
are  clear  enough  reasons  for  the  only  hesitant  pace  at 
which  this  nation,  despite  considerable  American  and 
Commonwealth  assistance,  manages  to  increase  its  standard 
of  living. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  poverty  of  the  country  helps 
to  frustrate  the  genuine  ambitions  of  its  leaders.  The  two 
wings  of  Pakistan  contain  remarkably  few  utilizable  natural 
resources.  Much  of  the  population  supported  by  small 
scale  agriculture,  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  and  produces 
little  surplus  available  for  investment  in  the  development 
of  the  country.  A  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  remaining 
after  consumption  is  reserved  for  military  development,  a 
sector  of  the  culture  in  which  development  has  been  both 
rapid  and  sizable.  Poverty  hits  the  visitor  almost  from  the 
moment  he  lands  in  Karachi.  It  is  reflected  in  the  indifferent 
air  terminal  building  (compared  to  the  luxurious  rest  houses 
maintained  on  the  same  airport  by  the  international  air¬ 
lines  —  particularly  BOAC  and  KLM),  the  antiquated  taxis, 
the  incomplete  streets  in  which  the  odour  of  human  urine 
is  nearly  perpetual,  and  the  crowded  quarters  of  refugees. 

The  author  is  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  US. 


The  modernity  (really,  only  another  sign  of  technical 
development)  of  cities  like  London  or  Rotterdam  is  even 
lacking  in  other  important  urban  centres  of  Pakistan,  like 
Lahore,  Lyallpur,  Peshawar,  and  Dacca.  Below  this  super¬ 
ficial  level  the  perceptive  visitor  who  remains  in  the  country 
for  a  time  will  discover  further  evidence  of  poverty  in  the 
underdeveloped  hospitals,  business  offices,  railways,  buses, 
and  factories.  Modern  hospitals,  banks,  railway  cars,  and 
industrial  plants  are  very  rare.  This,  however,  is  not  to  say 
that  the  country  does  not  make  the  best  with  what  is  avail¬ 
able. 

Development  is  also  retarded  by  people’s  weak 
motivation  for  a  better  life.  Not  that  citizens  in  all  walks 
of  life  do  not  desire  greater  prosperity,  comfort,  and 
economic  security.  They  do,  from  the  national  ministers  to 
the  industrious  peasant  in  a  Lyallpur ,  District  village.  But 
aspiration  is  not  the  whole  of  motivation.  Far  less  keen 
is  a  person’s  desire  to  do  the  hard  work,  saving,  and 
sacrifice  that  earnest  economic  development  entails  on  the 
individual  level.  Nor  have  the  national  or  provincial 
governments  succeeded  in  enforcing  this  heroic  measure  of 
goal  orientation  through  legislation.  It  has  also  not  been 
encouraged  successfully  through  propaganda,  attempts  at 
which,  anyhow,  remain  weak. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  willingness  for  hard  work  i> 
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inhibited  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  country.  In  West 
Pakistan,  for  example,  motivation  does  not  vary  from  the 
hot  pre-monsoon  months  to  the  delightfully  bracing  season 
of  December  and  January.  It  does  not  vary  from  the  hot 
Sindhi  desert  in  the  south  to  the  comparative  coolness  of 
mountainous  Swat.  A  better  explanation  exists  for  the  low 
level  of  motivation  with  respect  to  economic  development: 
It  is  difficult  to  reduce  consumption  in  favour  of  saving 
when  most  people  are  accustomed  only  to  very  meagre 
consumption.  An  increase  in  earnings  or  the  opening  up  of 
a  source  of  steady  income  serves  as  an  invitation  to  buy 
things  which  have  long  been  desired.  Not  infrequently  a 
man  will  invest  a  little  windfall  of  money  in  some  one-man 
enterprise  which  requires  little  capital  but  which  also 
involves  little  risk.  On  the  whole,  however,  investment  in 
business  is  much  less  favoured  than  purchasing  more  land. 
Even  those  classes  with  a  comfortable  income  show  little 
inclination  to  join  with  strangers  in  the  establishment  of 
industrial  enterprises.  This  reluctance  to  put  money  to 
work  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Islam  with  its  ideal  rejection 
of  interest  but  rather  stems  from  a  broader  suspicion  of 
committing  oneself  too  deeply  with  strangers.  Hence,  many 
successful  enterprises  both  in  India  and  Pakistan  are 
essentially  family  ventures. 

The  political  instability  of  the  country,  shown  in  the 
rapid  succession  of  central  governments,  has  prevented  the 
forceful  implementation  of  any  single  forthright  policy  of 
development.  In  certain  areas,  like  the  Village-Aid  Pro¬ 
gramme,  which  aims  at  raising  living  standards  for  peasants 
and  agricultural  workers,  American  advisers  have  been  able 
to  insure  a  degree  of  continuity  that  the  permanent  civil 
service  apparently  could  not  manage  unaided.  Political 
instability  in  Pakistan  is  less  a  function  of  policy  differences 
between  parties  than  it  is  related  to  jockeying  for  power. 
Plenty  of  policy  questions  exist,  (for  example,  over  whether 
West  Pakistan  shall  be  repartitioned  into  several  provinces, 
whether  non-Muslims  and  Muslims  shall  elect  a  single 
panel  of  candidates  or  vote  separately,  what  policy  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  India’s  intransigence  over  Kashmir,  and  how 
closely  to  cooperate  with  the  West)  and  these  are  available 
for  ambitious  politicians  to  latch  on  to,  inconsistently,  in 
attempts  to  increase  political  power. 

On  the  positive  side  it  must  be  recognised  that  some 
development  has  occurred  and  it  is  quite  as  meaningful 
to  inquire  into  the  social  and  cultural  factors  that  continue 
to  stir  the  people  to  go  ahead. 

Certainly  the  manpower  resources  of  the  country, 
despite  the  way  they  cut  the  available  resources  into  small 
bits  so  that  there  will  be  enough  to  go  round,  are  favour¬ 
able  to  development.  Pakistan  is  not  short  of  manpower, 
although  it  lacks  the  resources,  tools,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  organisation  that  would  enable  the  people  to  be 
put  to  work  more  productively.  The  population  of  the 
country,  over  76  million  persons,  also  represents  a  potential 
market  for  industrial  output  and  hence  constitutes  an 
incentive  for  capital  investment. 

We  have  already  suggested  that  a  desire  for  material 
progress  —  for  a  better  life  —  is  not  unfamiliar  to  these 
people.  The  notion  that  the  Pakistani  Muslim  is  a  fatalist, 
accepting  whatever  comes,  is  a  most  inaccurate  summary  of 
the  national  society’s  motivational  structure.  Give  them  a 
reasonable-seeming  course  of  action  that  promises  to  lead 
t6  a  desirable  meaningful  goal,  and  that  does  not  entail 
particular  hardship,  and  people  will  strive  to  achieve  it. 
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Or  a  landlord  attracted  by  the  promise  of  higher  income  at 
less  labour-cost  will  readily  put  his  servants  and  tenants  to 
work  developing  a  portion  of  his  land. 

Development  that  occurs  in  Pakistan  is  also  favoured 
by  the  people’s  willingness  to  change  and  their  acceptance 
of  novelty.  No  more  than  he  corresponds  to  the  stereotype 
of  the  Oriental  fatalist  is  the  Pakistani  unalterably 
committed  to  traditional  agricultural  implements  or  manu¬ 
facturing  procedures.  If  a  practical  new  way  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  can  be  demonstrated,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be 
tried  and,  perhaps,  accepted.  Of  course,  the  readiness  to 
accept  changes  in  culture  is  not  equally  present  in  all 
departments  of  life.  It  is,  for  example,  least  of  all  present 
in  religion.  Yet,  it  is  well  to  rememl^r  that  several  heretical 
movements  in  South  Asian  Islam  have  occurred  in  the  past 
and  continue  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  Islamic  State 
of  Pakistan.  Such  a  thought  serves  as  a  reminder  that  there 
are  no  people  and  no  area  of  culture  where  total  change 
can  be  resisted.  Like  the  desire  for  a  better  life,  the 
readiness  to  accept  change  is  probably  not  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  country.  Obviously  it  will  vary  with  the 
level  of  sophistication  of  a  particular  individual.  An 
agricultural  extension  worker  educated  in  the  United  States 
is  more  set  to  experiment  than  a  fanner  who  has  attended 
no  school  other  than  the  mosque  classes  where  he  learned 
to  read  the  Koran  in  Arabic. 

It  is  likely  that  the  readiness  to  try  new  ways  is  stronger 
among  the  people  of  former  Punjab  Province  —  a  political 
influential  sector  of  the  country  —  than  among  the  Pathans 
of  the  lower  Hindu  Kush  mountains.  The  people  of  East 
Bengal  (East  Pakistan)  are  probably  more  venturesome  than 
the  people  of  former  Sind  Province.  These  differences 
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cannot  be  ascribed  to  innate  or  racial  characteristics.  They 
are  probably  reflections  of  different  types  of  social  structure 
and  different  historical  experiences.  The  independent 
Punjabi  peasantry,  long  exposed  to  the  ferment  of  foreign 
invasions  pouring  into  the  central  Indian  plain,  contrasts 
with  the  more  isolated,  economically  dependent,  landless 
Sindhi  tenant  farmers. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  much  weight  to  give  to 
American  support  as  a  factor  contributing  toward  develop¬ 
ment.  Technical  experts  from  the  United  States  are 
influential  on  the  higher  levels  of  government  but  they  play 
their  roles  quietly  and  tactfully.  Certainly  the  Americans 
with  ICA  in  Karachi  are  anxious'  to  see  their  programmes 
and  organisational  structures  continue.  They  are  also 
frequently  frustrated  vis-a-vis  their  Pakistani  counterparts 
in  realising  their  missions.  This  frustration  is  even  more 
pronounced  up-country  where  the  advisors  work  with  lower 
echelon  people  or  with  representatives  of  the  provincial 
governments.  One  suspects  that  the  diligence  with  which 
these  technical  experts  adhere  to  their  line  is  not  an  in¬ 
considerable  factor  in  Pakistan’s  technical  development. 

Also  credit  must  be  given  to  Pakistan’s  cold  war  with 
India,  largely  over  the  Kashmir  and  irrigation  water 
questions,  as  a  factor  contributing  toward  development  — 
particularly  in  the  military  sector  of  the  culture.  Indian 
military  might  is  very  much  feared  and  if  there  is  little 
realistic  prospect  of  Pakistan  ever  catching  up,  at  least  that 
country  will  try  not  to  be  left  further  behind. 

The  unhappiness  that  the  westerner  perceives  in  the 
poverty  of  an  eastern  country  like  Pakistan  does  not  do 
mucH  to  illuminate  such  steps  to  development  as  have  been 
taken.  Rather,  poverty,  for  reasons  already  suggested, 
limits  what  can  be  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  living. 
Anyhow,  the  degree  of  personal  misery  existing  in  the  slums 
of  Karachi  and  Dacca  or  among  landless  peasants  is 
probably  much  less  than  the  westerner  believes  it  to  be 
when  he  fallaciously  compares  the  local  standard  of  living 
with  his  own  and  those  people’s  needs  with  his  needs. 

Because  the  pace  of  economic  growth  has  not  come 
up  to  the  ambitious  aspirations  of  many  citizens  of  Pakistan, 
the  more  thoughtful  element  of  the  country  is  aware  of 
being  confronted  by  three  very  difficult  and  interrelated 
problems,  the  solutions  to  which  are  a  prerequisite  for 
successful  development. 

A  first  problem  concerns  how  to  put  popular,  wise,  and 
non-corrupt  administrations  into  power  on  the  central  level 
of  government  and  in  the  two  provinces  of  East  and  West 
Pakistan.  The  hopes  which  people  have  set  on  the  country’s 
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first  popular  elections,  scheduled  for  November,  to 
accomplish  this  end  may  be  unrealistically  high.  But  sudi 
hopes  testify  to  the  very  strong  dissatisfaction  wliich  think¬ 
ing  people  have  increasingly  come  to  feel  with  Pakistan’i 
administration  since  the  birth  of  the  country  in  1947. 

A  second  serious  question  is  how  to  tap  potential 
capital  in  the  country  which,  while  it  is  in  the  control  of 
the  rich,  remains  unavailable  for  development.  Pakistan 
offers  a  striking  example  of  how  great  wealth  may 
simultaneously  exist  along  with  the  most  abject  poverty  — 
a  state  of  affairs  which  has  gradually  been  disappearing  in 
the  western  nations.  The  big  landlords,  like  the  rulers  of 
the  four  or  five  remaining  princely  states,  live  in  western 
comfort  with  several  houses,  perhaps  flush  toilets  and  bath 
tubs,  a  number  of  imported  cars,  and  other  signs  of  con 
spicuous  consumption.  Meanwhile  tenants  and  subjects  may 
be  without  shoes  or  must  leave  their  homes  to  migrate  for 
six  months  of  the  year  to  insure  their  own  and  their  animab’ 
survival.  Confiscation  of  the  sources  of  great  wealth  would 
be  of  little  avail  and  is  a  course  that  appeals  to  none  but 
a  few  extremists.  The  problem,  then,  is  how  legally  to  tap 
this  wealth  making  it  available  for  the  general  prosperity. 

Finally  there  is  the  task  of  creating  a  stronger  motiva' 
tion  for  development  on  the  part  of  many  people.  Thii 
means  hastening  the  growth  of  certain  western  values  ia 
the  country,  including  desires  for  new  comforts,  more 
schooling  (not  forgetting  education  for  girls),  greater 
cleanliness  and  efficiency,  and  for  an  increasing  public  role 
for  women.  Women  are  an  important  factor  in  the  situation, 
as  their  own  leaders  recognise,  since  they  can  strongly 
influence  subsequent  generations.  As  yet  very  few  giiii 
attend  school  and  a  large  proportion  of  women  remain 
secluded  in  the  home  or  behind  the  veil-like  burqa. 

One  danger  in  promoting  motivational  changes  of  this 
sort  lies  in  stirring  up  resentment  and  fear  in  that  sector 
of  the  population  which  feels  that  westernisation  threatens 
certain  sacred  parts  of  the  traditional  social  heritage.  Those 
Pakistanis  most  thoroughly  imbued  with  western  values  and 
eager  to  hasten  technical  development  often  show  remark' 
ably  little  respect  or  tolerance  for  traditionalist  Muslim 
leaders.  Abuse  and  ridicule  are  directed  against  dignified 
scholars  who,  for  example,  question  that  a  legislature  can 
be  supreme  —  above  the  word  of  God  as  contained  in  the 
Koran  —  and  pass  practically  any  law.  These  conservatives, 
therefore,  have  become  touchy.  Some  are  ready  to  react 
savagely  when  they  see  policy  being  made  and  executed 
without  reference  to  their  opinions  and  in  utter  disregard  of 
standards  of  decency  and  morality  which  they  endorse. 
There  is  little  question,  however,  that  the  more  orthodox 
elements  of  the  population  generally  lack  formal  politiod 
power,  whatever  degree  of  personal  influence  they  command 
with  the  masses. 

It  may  be  asked  seriously  whether  Pakistan  will 
succeed  in  solving  these  problems  and  insuring  a  swifter 
rate  of  development  with  the  existing  form  of  parliamentary 
government.  Communist  rule  is  most  unlikely  at  present 
but  it  should  not  surprise  the  world  if,  in  an  effort  to  cut 
through  some  of  the  obstacles  we  have  discussed,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  —  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  military 
dictatorship  —  appears  in  the  country.  No  signs  of  such 
movement  are  apparent.  The  November  elections,  if  indeed 
they  succeed  in  coming  off,  will  probably  not  alter 
drastically  the  political  structure  nor  the  indeterminate  pace 
of  development  to  which  I  have  referred. 
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PRINCE  SIHANOUK  IN  CHINA 


By  A  Special  Correspondent 


Lying  athwart  the  path  of  three  different  politics — 
Communism  of  China,  SEATO  line-up  and  India¬ 
centric  non-involvement  nationalism  in  South-East  Asia 
—the  little  Indo-Chinese  kingdom  of  Cambodia  is  fast 
integrating  a  neutral  policy  as  a  means  of  insuring  national 
security  and  economic  advancement.  The  architect  of  this 
policy  is  the  35-year-old  former  king.  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  who  has  been  Prime  Minister  four  times  since 
1955.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  monarch  who  has  turned 
politician  to  protect  and  preserve  the  independence  of  his 
country  by  developing  peculiarly  indigenous  socialist 
national  politics.  In  March  1955  he  stepped  off  his  throne 
to  organise  the  now-powerful  Popular  Socialist  Community, 
a  unihed  Roman  type  of  national  political  forum,  as  the  real 
people’s  ruling  authority  behind  ^e  kingship.  At  a  popular 
referendum  held  soon  after,  he  was  elected  the  leader  of  the 
nation.  He  received  99.80  percent  of  the  928,000  votes  cast. 
Then,  following  the  withdrawal  of  French  paramountcy,  his 
party  contested  the  first  democratic  elections  and  secured 
82  percent  of  parliamentary  seats.  Prince  Sihanouk  became 
the  first  democratic  Prime  Minister  of  the  country  and 
adopted  a  neutral  policy  in  order  to  lead  his  country  away 
from  power-political  entanglements. 

Indian  Prime  Minister  Nehru’s'  uncommitted  policy 
inspired  Prince  Sihanouk  to  adopt  a  neutral  course  as  a 
national  safety-first  move.  But  as  democracy  geared  from 
the  top  came  to  the  country  very  suddenly,  a  certain  amount 
of  political  bickering  emerged  on  the  surface.  This  influenced 
him  to  give  up  premiership  many  times  and  yet  at  each 
critical  moment  he  formed  a  new  Cabinet  to  reinforce  the 
neutral  nationalism  of  the  country  and  to  execute  economy 
development  projects.  One  of  his  slogans  is  “dignity  of 
labour.”  He  says  Cambodians,  high  or  low,  must  devote 
themselves  to  work,  which  constitutes  “national  dignity.” 
He,  himself,  has  gone  to  paddy  fields  to  work  with  pe^nts 
demonstrating  the  dignity  of  labour.  Though  French- 
educated  and  a  military  student  at  the  French  Academy  at 
Samur,  Prince  Sihanouk,  in  his  national  outlook,  remains 
typically  Asian.  But  to  ensure  economic  development  he 
wants  his  country  to  benefit  from  European  industrial  pro¬ 
gress.  Therefore  he  is  bending  efforts  to  receive  unconditional 
economic  and  technical  aid  from  all  advanced  nations,, even 
though  they  have  incompatible  national  political  systems. 
For  instance,  while  getting  substantial  aid  from  the  United 
States,  Cambodia  is  also  receiving  similar  assistance  from 
China.  The  Princei  believes  that  the  more  East-West  aid 
pours  into  Cambodia  the  more  swift  will  be  the  pace  of 
national  economic  betterment.  He  emphasises  that  foreign 
aid  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  Cambodia  is  crystallising 
a  policy  of  coexistence. 

In  June  this  year  when  the  national  situation  became 
lomewhat  tense  due  to  straining  of  relations  with  South  Viet 
Nam  and  Thailand  (Siam)  and  due  to  a  stem  attitude 
adopted  by  the  United  States  to  prevent  normalisation  of 
Sino-Cambodian  relations,  it  became  evident  that  the  Sim 
Var  Cabinet  would  soon  be  replaced  by  anlRher  Sihanouk 
Ministry.  Early  in  July  Prince  Sihanouk  took  over  the  reins 
of  Government  and  immediately  started  ironing  out  the 


differences  with  South  Viet  Nam  and  Thailand.  At  the  same 
time  he  decided  to  set  up  diplomatic  relations  with  China  to 
promote  Peking-Pnom  Penh  good-neighbourly  understanding 
and  cooperation.  On  July’ 12  he  went  for  a  day  to  Bangkok 
to  h(rid  talks  with  Thai  Premier  Thanom  Kittikachon. 
Simultaneously  he  took  steps  to  ease  the  tension  with  South 
Viet  Nam.  Before  he  left  for  his  second  visit  to  China  in 
August  after  short  trips  to  Delhi  and  Rangoon,  arrangements 
had  been  completed  for  a  Thai-Cambodian  Conference  in 
Bangkok,  which  got  under  way  on  August  19.  The  27- 
member  Thai  team,  headed  by  the  Deputy  Premier  and 
Foreign  Minister,  Wan  Waithayakon,  and  the  21 -member 
Cambodian  delegation  led  by  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Minister,  Son  Sann,  discus^  at  the  conference 
frontier  demarcation  problems,  police  and  judicial  questions 
and  mutual  cooperation. 

Prince  Sihanouk,  accompanied  by  a  seven-man  top- 
ranking  delegation,  went  to  Peking  not  only  to  signify  the 
formal  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  but  also  to  reach  agreement  on  China’s  guarantee¬ 
ing  of  Cambodian  independence  and  territorial  integrity, 
non-interference  in  Cambodian  national  affairs  by  the 
Chinese  community  in  Cambodia  and  additional  Chinese 
economic  aid.  Speaking  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  by 
Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  Prince  Sihanouk  said  that  the  establishment 
of  normal  diplomatic  relations  between  Cambodia  and  China 
“is  the  natural  outcome  of  recognising  the  actual  situation, 
that  is,  the  friendship  between  our  two  countries  and  their 
common  desire  to  work  for  the  consolidation  of  peace  on 
the  basis  of  the  five  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence.”  In 
1956  when  Prince  Sihanouk  went  to  China  for  the  first  time, 
not  only  did  he  secure  economic  and  trade  assistance  from 
Peking,  but  its  solemn  pledge  that  mutual  relations  would 
be  fostered  in  accordance  with  the  Bandung  spirit  hinged 
on  the  five  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  embodied  in 
the  earlier  Nehru-Chou  declaration.  The  pledge  was  further 
reaffirmed  when  Premier  Chou  visited  Pnom  Penh  the  same 
year.  Hence  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries 
have  been  established  as  a  fulfilment  of  that  pledge. 

No  wonder,  in  addressing  a  joint  session  of  the  Standing 
Committees  of  the  National  People’s  Congress  and  of  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Con¬ 
sultative  Conference,  Prince  Sihanouk  declared :  “It  is  indeed 
comforting  to  note  that  coexistence  and  cooperation  is 
possible  between  two  countries  so  different  in  population  and 
size  as  well  as  in  their  political  system  as  Cambodia  and 
China.”  He  then  added:  “The  exchange  of  Ambassadors 
between  our  two  countries  represents  nothing  else  but  the 
renewal  of  a  tradition  of  a  thousand  years,  because  one 
should  not  forget  that  it  is  with  China,  before  all  other 
countries,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia  exchanged  em¬ 
bassies.”  He  defined  his  neutral  policy  by  saying:  “Neutrality 
as  we  understand  it  also  implies  equal  consideration  towards 
all  nations,  whatever  their  political  system,  equal  considera¬ 
tion  for  all  leading  nations,  whether  of  the  East  or  of  the 
West,  or  between  all  nations  and  to  resist  all  pressure  with¬ 
out  fail  and  without  making  any  concession.”  He  indicated 
that  his  latest  visit  marked  a  “decisive  stage”  in  the  relations 
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between  Cambodia  and  China.  Without  making  any  direct 
reference  to  the  United  Nations  or  the  United  States  he 
urged  the  “recognition  of  China’s  legitimate  position”  by  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  He  remarked:  “Failure  to 
recognise  China  de  jure  is  deplorable,  for  without  China  the 
problems  of  Asia  and  Africa  can  never  find  just,  decisive 
and  indispensable  solution.  We  are  too  conscious  of  the 
sterility  and  inanity  of  the  discussions,  in  which  we  took 
part  in  the  great  international  assemblies  where  China  was 
absent,  not  to  raise  this  alarm.” 

The /joint  Sino-Cambodian  communique  issued  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  two-week  visit  of  Prince  Sihanouk  about 
the  end  of  August,  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  his  talks 
with  Mao  Tse-tung,  Chou  En-lai  and  other  Chinese  leaders 
have  yielded  the  anticipated  results.  Most  probably  Premier 
Chou  will  be  paying  a  second  visit  to  Cambodia  before  the 
end  of  the  year  or  early  next  year.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
Chinese  economic  and  technical  missions  will  start  arriving 
in  the  country  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  several  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  projects.  Since  China  has  agreed  to  step 
up  Sino-Cambodian  trade,  a  Chinese  trade  mission  will 
certainly  come  to  Cambodia  in  the  very  near  future  to  make 
an  expert  investigation.  Chinese  consumer  goods  and 
industrial  equipment  will  be  exported  in  increased  quantities. 
It  has  been  specially  agreed  upon  that  China  will  help  Cam¬ 
bodia  “without  any  compensation  or  conditions”  to  build 
a  small-sized  iron  and  steel  works  and  will  undertake  the 
prospecting  of  “underground  fuel  resources,”  search  for 
other  natural  resources  and  construction  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prises.  This  shows  that  the  visit  of  Prince  Sihanouk  has  been 
extremely  fruitful  economically. 

Politically,  too,  Cambodia  has  eliminated  the  so-called 
“menace  of  Chinese  subversion  from  within.”  The  joint 
communique  categorically  assures  the  Cambodian  people 
that  the  Chinese  residing  in  Cambodia  would  strictly  abide 
by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  that  country,  refrain  from 
all  political  activities,  respect  the  customs  of  the  Cambodian 
people  and  assist  the  Cambodian  people  in  their  efforts  for 
the  “prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  development  of  its 
economy.”  In  return,  the  Cambodian  Government  under¬ 
takes  to  protect  the  “legitimate  rights  and  interests”  of  the 
Chinese  residents.  The  Chinese  form  a  fairly  large  com¬ 
munity  in  Cambodia.  Most  of  them  are  engaged  in  trade. 
Without  an  official  clarification  it  is  not  possible  to  spell  out 
what  is  meant  by  “legitimate  rights  and  interests.”v Possibly 
while  safeguarding  the  economic  and  cultural  interests  of 
local  Chinese,  Chinese  schools  will  be  permitted  to  some 
extent  to  remodel  its  education  system  along  Peking  lines. 
Any  kind  of  overt  or  covert  Chinese  Nationalist  activities 
sympathising  with  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  Government  in 
Formosa  will  be  promptly  suppressed.  Relations  of  local 
Chinese  with  Chinese  people  living  in  South  Viet  Nam  and 
Thailand  will  be  watched. 

The  People’s  Daily  of  Peking  called  the  joint  com¬ 
munique  “a  brilliant  example  of  peaceful  coexistence”  and 
said  that  a  “new»era”  of  Sino-Cambodian  relationship  has 
now  been  inaugurated.  It  then  went  on  to  add:  “It  is 
universally  known  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  Chinese 
in  Cambodia  and  many  other  countries  in  South-East  Asia. 
With  their  industry  and  bravery,  they  have  made  tremendous 
contributions  to  the  economic  growth  of  their  host  countries 
and  have  established  intimate  relations  with  the  local  people. 
But  a  number  of  countries  have  constantly  used  this  topic 
to  sow  dissention  between  China  and  South-East  Asian 


countries,  slanderously  declaring  that  China  would  make  use 
of  the  overseas  Chinese  to  engage  in  subversive  activities.  In 
the  joint  statement  the  two  parties  put  forward  clear-cut 
principles  on  the  question  of  the  overseas  Chinese.  This  fully 
shows  that  China  has  great  respect  for  the  sovereignty  and 
national  independence  of  Cambodia  and  manifests  the  spirit 
of  China’s  peaceful  foreign  policy  and  the  five  principles  of 
peaceful  coexistence.  Further  implementation  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  will  promote  closer  friendship  between  the  Chinese 
nationals  and  the  Cambodian  people.  This  will  not  only 
thoroughly  defeat  all  ill-intentioned  instigations,  but  will  set 
an  example  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  overseas 
Chinese  between  China  and  the  *  independent  countries  in 
South-East  Asia  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  negotiation.” 

During  his  tour.  Prince  Sihanouk  visited  a  number  of 
industrial  centres  in  south-west,  north,  north-east  and  south 
China  in  order  to  find  out  what  type  of  suitable  equipment 
could  be  obtained  to  put  into  effect  his  national  industrial 
development  scheme.  Although  he  has  opened  the  way  for 
the  receipt  of  Chinese  industrial  and  technical  aid,  he  is 
equally  interested  in  getting  unconditional  assistance  from 
the  United  States  and  west  European  countries.  It  is  likely 
that  Russia  will  offer  attractive  economic  help  to  file  down 
the  sharp  edges  of  antagonism  prevailing  in  South  Viet  Nam 
and  Thailand.  A  Cambodian  economic  mission  was  holding 
aid  talks  in  Moscow  in  September.  So  far,  Soviet  aid  to 
Cambodia  has  been  negligible.  It  can  be  assumed  that  east 
European  countries  which  are  already  economically  active 
in  North  Viet  Nam  will  gradually  set  up  economic  relations 
with  Cambodia.  The  French  activities,  which  have  become 
rather  weak,  can  be  reinforced  if  a  revamped  programme  is 
adopted  by  Paris.  Prince  Sihanouk  is  inviting  no-strings- 
attached  foreign  aid,  firstly,  to  accomplish  a  step-by-step 
industrialisation  of  the  country,  and  secondly,  to  consolidate 
its  neutral  status.  It  seems  that  he  has  an  idea  that  Cam¬ 
bodia  is  geographically  suited  to  become  the  “Switzerland 
of  South-East  Asia.”  This  explains  why  he  believes  that 
neutrality  of  Cambodia  does  not  mean  that  the  country  is 
prosecuting  a  “neutralist  policy”  like  Indonesia  or  United 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  He  makes  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  neutrality  and  a  neutralist  policy.  His 
neutrality  is  closer  to  Swiss  policy. 

When  Prince  Sihanouk  returned  to  Pnom  Penh  after 
concluding  his  tour  of  China  gala  festivities  were  organised 
to  welcome  him.  Addressing  the  King’s  High  Council  and 
Parliament,  he  stressed  the  need  of  utilising  China’s 
experiences  for  Cambodian  development,  irrespective  of  the 
different  social  systems  of  the  two  countries.  Public  demon¬ 
strations  were  held,  unanimously  supporting  the  outcome 
of  his  China  mission.  His  latest  success  is  most  likely  to 
influence  the  course  of  politics  in  neighbouring  Laos  where 
a  political  readjustment  is  slowly  taking  shape.  Neutrality  of 
Cambodia  does  not  endanger  the  existing  pro- West  policiei, 
of  South  Viet  Nam  and  Thailand,  nor  does  it  create  any 
new  complication  for  SEATO.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  insulate 
the  country  against  power  politics.  Internally  Prince  Sihanouk 
is  discouraging  the  growth  of  Communism,  because  it  is 
alien  to  the  national  character  and  also  because  he  does  not 
want  South  Viet  Nam  and  Thailand  to  exert  pressure  on 
Cambodia  under  the  plea  of  a  “Communist  threat.”  He  has 
declared  that  any  outside  threat  to  Cambodian  integrity 
would  result  in  the  revision  of  its  neutrality.  This  means  if 
Cambodian  independence  is  imperilled  the  country  will 
seek  help  from  friendly  powers— a  realistic  approach. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


Japan 


Invention  Fever 

From  Stuart  Griffin 
(Eastern  World  Correspondent  in  Tokyo) 

One  word  seems  to  sum  up  part,  at  least,  of  the  reason  for 
Japan's  amazing  postwar  industrial  recovery:  inventiveness. 

Many  who  once  scoffed  at  Japan’s  penchant  for  imitating,  or 
at  best  adapting  have  come,  however  grudgingly,  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  much  of  Japan's  post- 1945  industrial  success  can  be 
attributed  to  the  industry’s  growing  sense  of  the  inventive. 

This  nation  in  1956,  and  again  in  1957,  was  second  only  to 
West  Germany  in  the  number  of  applications  filed  for  patents  on 
inventions.  And  the  Government’s  Patent  Agency  has,  in  fact, 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  designate  an  annual  “Inventors’  Day,’’ 
when  prominent  inventors  are  honoured  by  the  Imperial  House¬ 
hold,  even  in  some  cases,  by  the  Emperor  himself. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  country  lives  happily  in  the  throes 
of  what  has  been  rightly  called,  “invention  fever.” 

A  glance  at  statistics  suffices.  In  1954,  there  were  121,000 
patent  applications  filed;  146,000  in  1955,  and  153,0(X)  in  1956. 
Then  last  year,  the  all-time  high  was  struck:  161,000  applications. 
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A  breakdown  of  these  shows  the  majority  were  for  patents  on 
liew  utility  models:  66,000,  followed  by  new  inventions:  35,000, 
new  designs:  19,500,  and  trademarks:  40,500. 

Applications  do  not  always  involve  startlingly  revolutionary 

or  even  markedly  eye-catching  devices.  Some  save  time,  others 
money;  some -are  large,  others  small;  some  have  a  multiplicity  of 
end-uses,  others  are  just  handy  gadgets  to  have  around. 

But  all,  even  those  that  are,  strictly  speaking,  modifications 
as  well  as  innovations,  are  proof  of  a  healthy  inventiveness  that 
has  helped  to  build  Japan  into  a  formidable  competitive  machine 
from  an  industry  that  was  almost  Biblically  destroyed  by  B-29 
“torch”  raids  in  1944-45. 

New  methods  help  a  country  poor  in  natural  resources  to  dig 
out  and  use  what  is  here.  There  is  a  new  way  of  refining  titanium, 
two  new  methods  of  extracting  valuable  uranium,  a  way  of 
preserving  fish  fresh  by  use  of  a  wood-sap  extract,  a  way  of 
saving  grease  by  launching  ships  on  bail  bearings  instead.  ^ 

There  is  a  “Stop-Go”  lighting  device  that  lures  fish  into  new 
plastic-type  nets,  a  new  edible  biscuit  made  from  sweet  potato 
waste,  a  new  method  for  using  reclaimed  cotton  waste,  and  a  new 
chemical  formula  for  producing  good  newsprint  from  trees  hitherto 
deemed  unsuitable  for  paper  manufacture. 

The  world  remembers  Hideyo  Noguchi  as  the  man  who 
overcame  Yellow  Fever,  though  it  killed  him.  Now,  the  modem 
world  can  look  to  Japan  for  much  more  in  the  medical  way. 

Japan  has  developed  an  electron  microscope,  an  electric 
stethoscope,  a  uterine  cancer  detector,  a  lead  glass  that  fights 
radiation,  a  painless  tooth  drill,  a  portable  eye  fundus  camera, 
used  for  taking  pictures  of  the  retina  of  the  human  eye. 

Japanese  medical  scientists  have  found  new  scraping  methods 
for  TB  lung  surgery;  for  extracting  gene  DNA  (hereditary);  for 
stitching  blood  vessels  together;  for  freezing  the  human  heart  for 
surgery;  for  replacing  part  of  the  heart  with  a  nylon  tube;  for 
finding  a  new  operable  method  of  perhaps  curing  cerebral 
infantile  paralysis;  for  restoring  human  sight  through  transplanted 
chicken  cornea;  a  new  blood  theory;  a  new  penicillin  shock 
therapy  and  a  new  eye  virus,  not  to  mention  new  wonder  drugs — 
kanamycin  for  TB;  mitomycin  for  cancer;  hydrazid  for  TB  also, 
and  cephalomycin  for  ehcephalitis. 

In  electronics,  Japanese  shine  as  in  no  other  field.  First  there 
is  the  unique  parametron,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  solar  battery, 
a  snowfall  meter  gauge,  a  magnetograph,  an  atomic  clock,  an 
electronic  brain,  a  coiled-coil  filament  electric  lamp,  an  ultrasonic 
washer,  a  new  plastic  electric  conductor,  and  the  world’s  tiniest 
electric  computer. 

Japanese  have  invented  a  cashew  oil  lacquer  for  holding 
paint  fast,  a  new  AC-DC  locomotive,  anti-vibration  equipment  for 
bettering  textile  production,  a  means  of  ensuring  ships’  safety  in 
harbour  by  a  compressed  air  breakwater,  and  such  s^ety  devices 
as  an  automatic  wind-gauge,  an  automatic  line-thrower,  a  ship 
direction  finder,  an  infra-red  telescope,  and  so  on. 

There  is  relief  for  the  housewife  in  a  new  lignite,  high-caloric 
gas  for  home  cooking. 

In  the  camera  world  Japan  has  few  peers.  In  the  past  few 
years  the  industry's  technicians  have  turned  out  a  new  built-in 
exposure  meter,  a  camei'a  with  an  outstanding  Fl.l  lens  opening, 
and  a  host  of  cameras  in  movie  and  still,  reflex  and  eye-view¬ 
finder  type,  with  many  new  devices  and  accessories. 

Japanese  inventiveness  exerts  itself  in  such  products  as  a  dual 
purpose  “pick-hammer”  tool;  a  seagoing  “marine  truck”;  a 
“copchange”  automatic  loom;  a  new  synthetic  resin;  a  high-speed 
friction  tapping  unit;  an  anti-corrosive  paint;  a  plastic  rocket 
engine;  a  process  for  ease  in  reading  Braille;  a  diamond-producing 
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furnace — and  at  least  three  models  of  the  small  size,  low  cost, 
popular  “people’s  car.” 

Big  names  stand  out,  but  small  companies  with  fewer  tech¬ 
nicians,  lower  budgets,  and  small  laboratories  deserve  much  credit 

Great  help  comes  from  the  Minisfry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  through  such  sub-divisions  as  its  Inventive  Promo¬ 
tion  Council,  the  Science  and  Technological  Agency,  and  the 
Electro-Technical  Laboratory. 

The  “little  people”  contribute  mightily — housewives,  office 
derks,  day  labourers,  even  the' unemployed.  People  like  these 

have  invented  new  type  hsh  hooks,  sun-repellent  roof  tiles,  a 
(ist-drying  nail  polish,  and  a  unique  precision  machine  involving 
I  lens  and  compass  among  its  components. 

One  group  of  such  amateur  inventors  has  banded  together 
mto  the  “Saturday  Club.”  With  100  members  it  has  more  than 
17S  inventions  to  its  credit. 

This  “invention  fever”  is  sure  to  bring  a  harvest  of  badly- 
needed  foreign  exchange,  relief  from  over-reliance  on  costly 
foreign  imports,  a  new  status  of  respect  for  Japan  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  better  products  for  a  better  life  in  a  Japan  with 
better  and  more  take-home  pay. 

Even  in  the  unrelated  field  of  sports,  inventiveness  haa  entered 
the  picture.  In  baseball,  Japan’s  national  sport,  as  it  is  in  America 
too.  In  Osaka,  Japan’s  Chicago,  enthusiasts  play  a  unique  type  of 
baseball  where  the  ball  is  rolled  along  the  ground,  where  runners 
and  batsmen  are  guided  about  the  bases  and  up  to  the  home  plate, 
and  where  hitters  hit  for  sound  of  tinkling  bells  on  the  outsize 
ball.  The  players  have  something  besides  a  touching  devotion  to 
a  major  sport.  They  are,  to  the  last  man  of  them,  stone  blind. 
Just  another  Japanese  invention  of  an  inventive  people. 


India 


Woman  Labour 

From  a  Corretpondent  in  Delhi 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  latest  official  figures  covering  up 
to  1956,  disclose  a  fall  in  the  employment  of  women  labour  in 
non-agricultural  enterprises.  D^pite  widespread  industrial 
activity  women  in  India  are  getting  comparatively  less  scope  not 
because  they  are  inefficient  and  unable  to  perform  arduous 'duties 
but  because  of  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  male 
workers  they  are  faced  with  keen  competition.  Many  factories 
give  preference  to  male  operatives.  Even  then  women’s  employ¬ 
ment  in  certain  industrial  groups  has  registered  an  upswing 
indicating  a  new  trend  in  labour  readjustment.  For  a  long  time 
women  workers  in  textile  groups  and  in  tea  plantation  had 
maintained  a  higher  rate  of  employment.  But  now  due  to  the 
invasion  of  male  workers  a  decrease  is  noticeable  in  the  female 
labour  front.  On  the  other  hand  the  employment  of  female 
labour  in  several  consumer  goods,  light,  medium  and  mining 
industries  is  showing  an  increase.  By  obtaining  office  jobs  the 
women  hare  slowly  establishing  a  “white  collar”  population  of 
their  own. 

During  the  50-year  period  starting  from  1901  there  was 
greater  loss  of  work  opportunities  for  women  in  the  non- 
agricultural  sectors  of  the  national  economy  than  in  agriculture. 
Then  again  during  the  six-year  period  1950-56  the  trends  in 
women’s  employment  in  industries  as  a  whole  reflected  a  decrease. 
An  examination  of  the  statistical  information  tends  to  highlight 
the  fact  that  the  steady  increase  in  the  population  of  male 
workers  is  back-pulling  the  induction  of  more  women  in 
industries.  Women  have  started  competing  with  men  in  a  number 
of  major  industries  and  this  is  providing  a  new  impetus  to  the 


raising  of  the  national  living  standard.  Moreover  the  rise  of 
women  industrial  workers  demanding  better  wages,  better  social 

amenities  and  improved  working  conditions  not  only  is  reinforcing 
the  Indian  labour  movement  but  is  facilitating  the  breaking  down 
of  undesirable  social  barriers  and  prejudices.  This  means  that  the 
women  are  slowly  establishing  a  “white  collar”  population  of 
in  the  realisation  of  the  planned  national  development. 

During  the  1901-51  period  the’  number  of  working  females 
in  non-agricultural  sectors  declined  from  43  million  in  191 1  to 
40.7  million  in  1951,  while  the  female  population  in  the  same 
period  increased  from  149.9  million  to  173.4  million.  In  other 
words  there  was  a  decrease  of  2.3  million  working  women  as 

against  the  actual  increase  of  23.5  million  female  population. 
Increases  had  taken  place  in  women’s  employment  in  coal  mining, 
tobacco,  iron  and  steel  and  non-ferrous  met^  industries,  transport 
equipment,  bricks,  tiles  and  other  structural  clay  products, 
furniture  and  fixtures,  paper  and  paper  products,  printing  and 
allied  industries,  educational  services  and  research,  municipalities 
and  local  boards,  hotels,  restaurants,  tea  houses  and  legal 
business  services.  Their  employment  however  recorded  a  con¬ 
traction  in  miscellaneous  food  industries,  grains  and  pulses,  non- 
mctallic  mineral  products,  retail  trade  in  fuel,  sanitary  works  and 
services  and  laundry  and  laundry  services. 

During  the  1950-56  period  the  trends  in  women’s  employment 
in  different  industrial  groups  were  not  uniform.  The  employment 
in  tobacco  industries,  chemicals  and  chemical  products  had  been 
on  the  upgrade,  but  employment  in  wood  and  furniture  industries, 
paper  and  paper  products,  textiles  and  basic  metal  industries  had 
been  going  down.  In  other  industrial  groups  such  as  processes 
allied  to  agriculture,  food  except  beverages  and  non-metallic 
mineral  products  the  employment  had  been  more  or  less  station¬ 
ary.  In  the  textile  groups,  particularly  in  jute  industry  the  decrease 
was  marked.  Women’s  employment  dwindled  from  37,000  in  1950 
to  21,000  in  1956.  This  was  somewhat  compensated  for  by 
improvement  in  employment  position  in  match  and  indigenous 
leaf-rolled  (bidi)  cigarette  industries.  In  the  mining  sector  women’s 
employment  increased  considerably  in  manganese  and  iron  ore 
mining  and  fell  in  coal  and  mica  mining.  In  plantations,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  women’s  employment  from  248,000  in  1950-51 
to  166,000  in  1956-57.  The  emi^oyment  trends  last  year  and 
during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  show  a  steady  though 
small  increase.  The  impact  of  the  second  five-year  plan  is  boost¬ 
ing  the  increase.  It  is  estimated  that  the  employment  of  women 
has  at  present  gone  up  by  five  to  seven  percent  compared  with 
the  employment  figure  in  1951  and  that  substantial  increase  will 
be  noted  in  the  near  future  owing  to  greater  employment  of 
women  in  all  types  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  mining  industries. 
The  number  of  women  working  in  various  government  offices  is 
also  showing  an  increase  indicating  the  growth  of  a  woman’s 
official  class. 
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Practical  Politics 

From  Our  Singapore  Correspondent 
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All  kinds  of  Exchange  and  Banking 
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“Don’t  Spit  —  Keep  Singapore  a  Clean  City.”  Singapore  is 
festooned  with  banners  and  posters,  looped  on  trees  and  telegraph 
poles  high  above  the  road,  pasted  on  hoardings  at  crossroads  and 
bridges,  all  urging  the  same  thing  in  the  four  languages  of 
Singapore  —  Malay,  English,  Chinese  and  Tamil.  This  is  the 
opening  phase  of  the  mayor’s  (Mf.  Ong  Eng  Guan’s)  Mass  Health 
Movement.  There  are  three  separate  campaigns  —  “Anti-Spitting” 
in  August,  “Anti-Litter”  in  October,  and  “Anti-Pests”  in 
December,  which  will  cost  the  City  Council  about  $M  105,000 
(£12,300)  altogether  Mr.  Ong  is  still  the  target  of  the  English- 

language  press  in 
Singapore  and  when 
news  of  his  Mass 
Health  Movement  was 
I  first  announced,  they 
pointed  a  finger  at 
Peking  and  said  it 
was  based  on  the 
various  popular  “anti” 
movements  which 
have  originated  there. 
When  I  interviewed 
Mr.  Ong  the  other 
day,  however,  he  told 
me  that  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  a 
few  months  ago  after 
reading  an  account  in 

..  ,a  local  Chinese  news- 

Mr.  Ong  Eng  Guan,  Mayor  of  .  “Anti- 

Singapore,  is  32  years  old.  Bom  in  J*.*’  ,,  . 

Malacca  of  Hokkien  Chinese  stock.  Litter  campaign  in 
he  is  literate  in  both  English  and  New  York.  Thus, 

Chinese  and  able  to  speak  colloquial  according  to  Mr.  Ong, 

Malay.  He  studied  at  Melbourne  the  germ  of  the  idea 

University,  majoring  in  economics,  comes  from  America 

administration  and  accountancy.  China  The 

Whilst  in  AustraUa,  he  took  OT  active  fl^st  indications  are 
part  in  the  various  student  unions 

formed  there  for  the  welfare  of  Asian  that  the  movement  is 
students.  When  the  People’s  Action  catching  on  among 

Party  (PAP)  was  formed  in  Singapore  the  Chinese  popula- 

in  1954,  he  became  its  treasurer  —  a  tion  of  Singapore,  who 
position  he  still  holds.  are  the  main  target. 

On  the  political  front,  a  surprise  move  was  an  appeal  by  Mr. 
Lim  Yew  Hock,  the  Chief  Minister,  for  a  United  S^ialist  Front 
to  fight  the  threat  of  left-wing  extremism.  This  would  amount  to 
an  alliance  between  the  Labour  Front  and  the  Liberal-Socialist 
Party  (Lib-Socs)  to  fight  the  People’s  Action  Party  (PAP)  in  the 
coming  Legislative  Assembly  due  to  be  held  in  March  next  year. 
There  are  so  many  undercurrents  in  Singapore  that  it  is  difficult 
to  feel  the  political  pulse  with  any  certainty  but  the  odds  are  that 
the  PAP  will  win  the  elections.  Dr.  Goh  Keng  Swee,  the 
Economic  Adviser  to  the  Singapore  Government,  and  Mr.  K. 
Byrne,  the  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  both  top-ranking  civil  servants,  have  announced  their 
resignations  from  Government  service  to  fight  the  elections  as 
PAP  candidates. 

Mr.  Lim’s  appeal,  however,  has  aroused  some  controversy 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Labour  Front.  It  is  understood  that  some 
of  his  Assistant  Ministers  fear  that  they  would  be  replaced  by 


nominees  of  the  Lib-Socs  if  such  a  merger  took  place.  Mr. 
Francis  Thomas,  Minister  for  Communications  and  Works,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Labour  Front,  and  incidentally  the  only 
European  minister  in  the  Labour  Front  Cabinet,  is  also  believed 
to  oppose  the  move  as  it  would  take  the  Labour  Front  “away 
from  its  present  socialistic  policies."  He  has  a  large  following 
among  the  Labour  Front,  but  his  influence  is  not  likely  to  be 
vital  because  firstly  he  is  a  European,  and  secondly  he  is  one 
of  the  four  members  of  the  Assembly  nominated  by  the  Governor 
when  the  present  Government  took  over  in  1955.  He  was  not 
elected  by  popular  vote.  Mr.  Lim  is  reported  to  be  trying  to 
reconcile  the  different  views  by  maintaining  that  there  is  no  need 
to  dissolve  the  Labour  Front:  its  organisation  would  remain 
intact,  and  the  two  parties  concerned  would  retain  their  identity 
but  would  merely  combine  in  a  United  Socialist  Front  to  fight  the 
threat  of  Communism.  Mr.  E.  K.  Tan,  the  Lib-Soc’s  Secretary- 
General,  has  said  that  he  “hopes  that  the  proposed  Unit^ 
Socialist  Front  will  open  its  doors  as  wide  as  possible  to  all  who 
are  anti-Communist.” 

The  serious  challenge  that  Chinese  secret  societies  pose  to 
good  government  in  Singapore  has  been  adverted  to  many  times 
in  these  dispatches.  Until  fairly  recently,  the  Singapore  police 
were  of  the  opinion  that  secret  society  gangsters  played  no  part 
in  Singapore’s  political  life.  But  they  have  now  revised  their 
opinion  drastically,  and  openly  acknowledge  that  gangsters  make 
a  mockery  of  the  democratic  system.  An  Emergency  Bill  has 
been  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  giving  the  police  power 
to  arrest  any  secret  society  man  without  a  warrant,  and  the 
Governor-in-Council  may  order  the  detention  of  any  such  person 
without  trial  for  a  maximum  period  of  two  years.  All  political 
parties  in  Singapore  are  agreed  in  principle  that  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  are  necessary  to  bring  the  situation  under  control. 
But  this,  in  fact,  is  only  the  first  step.  Gangsterism  will  grow 
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progressively  worse  as  long  as  the  finaiKial  and  economic  position 
of  Singapore  and  ever-increasing  unemployment  do  not  improve. 

The  problem  is  that  Singapore  faces  widespread  unemploy- 
oient  next  year  as  a  result  of  the  world-wide  recession.  All 
Government  departments  have  already  been  ordered  to  reduce  by 
more  than  one  half  their  1959  estimates  for  development.  Re¬ 
cruitment  to  the  senior  ranks  of  the  Government  service  has 
virtually  ceased,  and  the  reductions  in  the  estimates  will  affect  the 
construction  of  schools,  roads,  and  houses.  Tin  and  rubber 
icmain  the  mainstay  of  the  Malayan  economy  but  the  price  of 
both  these  commodities  has  dropped,  and  the  situation  is 
iggrevated  by  the  lack  of  large-scale  secondary  industries  and 
the  retrenchment  of  civilian  employees  of  the  three  Armed 
Services  due  to  the  reshuffle  in  the  British  overall  defence  plan. 


AostraUa 


Communism  as  an  Election  Issue 

From  Charles  Meeking 
(Eastern  World  Canberra  CorreapondenO 

When  the  Federal  Parliament  expires,  early  in  October, 
with  something  of  a  whimper,  the  electioneering  will  begin  in 
earnest.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  Menzies  Government, 
which  was  elected  to  office  nine  years  ago,  will  be  returned  at 
the  poll  on  November  22,  and  many  observers  predict  an  even 
larger  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a  majority 
of  Government  members  in  place  of  the  presently-deadlocked 
Senate.  The  rival  parties  are  talking  of  emphasis  on  youth  ” 
(Labour)  and  “  dynamic  development  in  an  expanding  Aust¬ 
ralia  ”  (Government),  but  in  fact  the  major  issue,  once  agayi, 
seems  likely  to  be  Communist  influence  in  trade  unions  and 
labour  councils.  On  this  occasion,  however,  there  will  be  the 
additional  element  of  Communism  in  South-East  Asia,  especially 
in  Indonesia. 

The  Government  is  almost  smugly  confident.  Beneath  the 
surface,  however,  its  confidence  is  due  far  less  to  the  nation’s 
growth  and  development  in  the  last  nine  years,  impressive  though 
some  of  the  figures  are,  than  to  the  continued  and  bitter  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  Labour  Opposition  ranks.  The  breakaway  Demo¬ 
cratic  Labour  Party,  denouncing  what  it  regards  to  be  the 
Communist  trend  of  official  Labour  internal  and  external 
policies,  is  grimly  determined  to  complete  its  dedicated  task — the 
destruction  of  the  Labour  Party  led  by  Dr.  H.  V.  Evatt.  Under 
the  preferential  voting  system  its  task  is  comparatively  easy.  It  is 
unlikely  to  secure  any  seats  in  the  Representatives,  and  if  it  gets 
one  or  two  more  in  the  Senate  it  may  nevertheless  lose  its 
“balance  of  power”  position  in  that  Chamber,  but  its  candidates 
can  cause  the  loss  of  several  blue-ribbon  Labour  seats  and 
prevent  also  any  Labour  gains. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  Democratic  Labour  Party,  then  the 
fight  would  be  much  closer  and  the  result  at  least  uncertain. 
As  it  is,  only  Labour's  propagandists  are  talking  of  Opposition 
victory. 

The  campaign  and  the  new  Parliament  are  expected  to  see 
some  revisions  of  Australia’s  role  in  nearby  international  affairs. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  Government,  and  its  travelling  Minister  for 
External  Affairs,  Mr.  R.  G.  Casey,  have  learned  a  needed  lesson 
from  London  and  Washington.  The  official  Australian  attitude 
on  the  Indonesian  demand  for  West  Irian  has  been  so  dogmatic 
and  short-sighted  that  it  has  been  followed  by  most  of  the  Aust¬ 
ralian  newspapers — themselves  far  from  well-informed  on  Indo¬ 
nesia.  Some  papers  have  been  virulent  in  their  attacks  on  Indo¬ 
nesia.  others  have  reported  the  imminence  of  "  military  pacts  ” 
with  Holland  and  the  making  of  protests  by  Australia  against 


the  supply  of  self-defensive  arms  to  Indonesia  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  There  has  been  some  understandable 
Indonesian  indignation  at  all  this,  and  some  restrained  warnings. 

Latest  developments  are  curious.  Dr.  Evatt  has  revived  the 
old  suggestion  that  Holland  and  Australia  should  seek  to  establish 
a  United  Nations  trusteeship  over  West  New  Guinea,  and  other 
voices  have  talked  about  a  new  Melanesian  federation,  with 
Australian  blessing  and  support,  to  include  New  Guinea,  New 
Britain,  and  some  unspecified  islands. 

Djakarta’s  “unofficial”  reaction  to  Dr.  Evatt  was,  of  course 
to  reaffirm  that  Indonesia  claims  sovereignty  over  West  Irian, 
and  will  accept  nothing  less.  The  Melanesian  idea,  a  new  island 
nation  of  no  true  integrity  and  dubious  economic  or  security 
strength  or  value,  has  been  dismissed  as  an  airy-fairy  dream. 
Yet  through  all  the  Australian  discussions  the  theme  has  run, 
as  usual,  that  Indonesia  is  likely  to  become  Communist,  and 
that  Commmunist  control  of  West  New  Guinea  would  destroy 
“  Australia’s  last  bastion  ”  against  the  assumedly  land-hungry 
hordes  of  Asia. 

That  theme  will  probably  continue  to  be  heard  until  the 
Federal  election..  Then  it  may  die  down  for  a  time,  and  some 
honest  attempts  may  be  made  to  find  a  formula  which  will 
restore  friendship  and  enable  cooperation  with  Indonesia.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  some  national  self-consciousness  at  disclosures 
about  racial  discrimination  between  white  Australians  and 
aborigines  in  some  parts  of  the  continent.  It  is  recognised  that 
Asian  observers  will  not  ignore  these  comparatively  minor  and 
minority-inspired  happenings.  They  will  not  be  forgotten. 


United  States 


Opposition  to  China  Policy 

From  David  C.  Williams 
(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

The  attempt  of  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  almost 
single-handedly,  to  involve  the  United  States  in  a  major  war 
over  the  tiny  offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  has  run  up 
against  vigorous,  if  tardy,  public  opposition — and  the  whole 
incident  may  have  the  fortuitous  advantage  of  jarring  American 
thinking  about  China  policy  out  of  the  perilous  rut  in  which 
it  has  been  running. 

The  behaviour  of  Mr.  Dulles  has  been  most  extraordinary. 
He  exacted  from  a  reluctant  President  an  official  statement 
which,  while  strong  in  tone,  contained  loopholes  resulting  from 
the  characteristic  prudence  of  Eisenhower— a  prudence  which, 
once  before,  saved  the  United  States  from  going  to  war  over 
Quemoy.  In  1955  the  President  over-ruled  his  top  military  and 
civilian  advisers  and  decided  against  American  intervention;  this 
time  he  was  jostled  closer  to  the  brink,  but  in  the  official  state¬ 
ment  still  retained  a  meagre  foothold  on  firm  land. 

Immediately  after  giving  this  statement  to  the  press,  Dulles 
called  an  "  off-the-record  ”  briefing  session  for  favoured  corres¬ 
pondents  in  which  he  sought  to  close  the  loopholes  and  push 
his  chief  all  the  way  over  the  brink  into  the  chaos  underneath. 
This  impudent  gloss  upon  the  President’s  statement  appeared 
in  the  press  on  the  authority  of  a  “high  government  spokesman” 
but  within  the  next  day  it  became  widely  known  that  the  spokes¬ 
man  was  Dulles  himself.  Public  response  was  slow  in  developing 
because  Congress  had  adjourned  and  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
weary  from  a  long  and  tiring  session,  had  scattered  to  the  four 
winds — Americans  in  general  were  on  holiday,  and  difficult  to 
reach.  Senator  Morse  was  the  first  to  speak  up,  even  before  Dulles 
stuck  the  President’s  neck  out  for  him — he  demanded  that  the 
President  summon  Congress  into  special  session  to  debate  the 
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crisis.  Senator  Humphrey  followed.  But  it  was  not  until  Dulles, 
doubtless  encouraged  by  the  prevailing  silence,  had  taken  his 
flying  leap  into  the  dark  that  the  roof  began  to  fall  in  upon  the 
administration.  Senators  Humphrey  and  Mansfield  called  for  the 
issue  to  be  placed  before  the  UN.  E>ean  Acheson,  former 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Truman,  broke  completely 
with  his  previous  general  support  of  the  substance  if  not  the 
manner  of  the  Dulles  policy  (he  had,  as  is  well  known,  backed 
up  Dulles’  opposition  to  “  disengagement  ”  even  to  the  extent 
of  launching  a  bitter  personal  attack  upon  his  old  friend,  George 
Kennan).  This  time,  in  a  long  and  detailed  statement,  he  riddled 
the  President’s  declaration  to  pieces  and  levied  a  particularly 
scorching  attack  upon  Dulles’  amendments  to  it. 

What  is  particularly  interesting  and  hopeful  is  the  fresh 
thought  and  the  expression  of  heretical  views  which  the  crisis 
has  inspired.  Acheson  went  so  far  as  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 
military  value  to  the  United  States  not  only  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  but  of  Formosa  itself.  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  under  Truman,  lashed  out  bluntly 
against  the  China  lobby — ^“a  small,  vociferous  minority  in  this 
country” — ^which  he  charged  with  forcing  the  United  SUtes  into 
an  ”  untenable  diplomatic  position.” 

But  the  ultimate  heresay  came  from  a  most  unexpected 
quarter — the  arch^nservative  columnist  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Arthur  Krock,  perhaps  the  nearest  American  equivalent 
to  a  crusty  old  British  Tory.  ”  The  times  are  over-ripe,”  he  wrote, 
”for  the  appearance  of  an  American  political  leadership  with 
a  policy  and  its  explicit  modus  operemdi  by  which  the  United 
States  could  adjust  its  military  commitments  to  conform,  not 
only. to  its  power  to  redeem  them  without  the  certain  provocation 
of  world-wide  nuclear  war,  but  to  a  sound  statesmanship  and 
to  a  public  opinion  founded  on  facts  now  only  partly  revealed  by 
those  in  authority  .  .  .  This  policy  can  be  described  as 
‘  extrication  with  honour.’  ...  ' 


“  A  feasible  programme  of  extrication  with  honour  would 
and  could  not  call  for  the  abandonment  of  United  States  military 
protection  to  Quemoy-Matsu  under  the  Communist  attack.  But 
it  would  build  a  basis  for  negotiation  with  Peking  for  mutual 
commitments  by  which  (1)  these  island^  would  be  conceded  to 
the  Chinese  mainland  of  which  t’.iey  are  essentially  a  part;  (2) 
Chiang  Kai-shek  would  no  longer  be  protected  by  the  United 
States  in  overloading  them  with  troops  for  the  only  reason  be 
does  this — his  fading  dream  of  reconquering  the  mainland  at 
the  principal  expense  of  American  blood  and  treasure;  (3)  and 
the  ultimate  proprietorship  of  Taiwan  would  be  left  for  deter¬ 
mination  in  the  more  favourable  Sino-American  atmosphere  of 
the  above  settlements,  with  recognition  of  Peking  no  longer 
automatically  excluded."  (italics  mine). 

Krock  thus  joins  the  still  small  but  growing  number  of 
individuals  and  organisations  who  want  at  least  to  open  the 
door  to  recognition  (and  its  corollary,  the  seating  of  the 
.Chinese  Communists  in  the  United  Nations).  This  includes 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the  leading  American  liberal 
organisation,  the  American  Socialist  Party,  and  a  number  of 
writers  and  students  concerned  with  international  aflairt. 
Curiously  enough,  the  President  himself  must  be  included  in  this 
number,  according  to  statements  (never  repudiated)  in  his  semi¬ 
official  biography  {Eisenhower — The  Inside  Story,  by  Robert  G. 
Donovan.) 

Whether  in  the  long  run  the  Ptesident’s  prudence  and 
basically  good  intentions  will  prevail  over  the  rashness  and 
dogmatism  of  his  advisers,  headed  by  Dulles  and  by  Waiter 
Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  affairs 
is  to  be  seen.  There  is  as  yet  no  rational  American  policy-but  the 
sober  thought  and  fervid  debate  which  the  Quemoy  crisis  has 
stirred  up  and  has  gone  a  naeasurabie  distance  toward  preparing 
public  acceptance  for  a  turn  toward  logic  and  reason. 
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TWO  POEMS 

By  MAO  TSE-TUNG 

Translated  by  Lewis  Gen 

(1)  ON  THE  SNOWFALL 
The  landscape  of  the  north  country : 

For  hundreds  of  miles  the  earth  is  ice-bound. 

And  for  thousands  of  miles  the  snow  flutters. 

Behold,  all  over  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  Great  Wall, 
Nothing  remains  but  shrubs  here  and  there: 

The  Big  River,  on  its  upper  and  lower  stream. 

Has  suddenly  lost  its  impetuosity. 

The  mountains  dance  like  silvery  snakes. 

And  the  high  lands  gallop  like  wax  elephants; 

As  if  they  would  measure  themselves  with  the  heavens. 

Just  wait  till  the  day  clears  up. 

When  you  shall  find  a  fair  lady  clad  in  white. 

Unusually  attractive  and  charming. 

The  county  is  so  beautiful  with  its  mountains  and  rivers. 
That  heroes  without  number  all  bend  to  her  with  eagerness. 
Unfortunately,  the  First  Emperor^  of  the  Ch’in  and  the  Martial 
Emperor^  of  the  Han, 

Both  were  somewhat  wanting  in  culture; 

The  Second  Emperor*  of  the  Tang  and  the  First  Emperor*  of 
the  Sung, 

Neither  of  these  was  quite  refined. 

The  once  proud  child  of  Heaven, 

Genghis  Khan, 

All  he  knew  was  to  draw  a  bow  and  shoot  big  eagles. 

They  are  all  gone : 

to  reckon  men  of  free  spirit  and  true  taste. 

Still  you  shall  have  to  see  to-day. 


Illustrations  show  the  original  MSS  of  (right)  On  the  Snowfall 
and  (below)  To  Li  Shu  Yi. 


(2)  TO  LI  SHU  YI 

/  lost  the  proud  poplar*  and  you  lost  the  willow : 

The  poplar  and  the  willow*,  with  gentle  flapping, 
soar  straightly  up  to  the  Ninth  Heaven. 

Ask  Wu-kang*  what  he  has  to  offer: 

And  Wu-kang  with  two  hands  carries  out  cassian  wine. 

The  lonely  Dianct  waves  her  broad  sleeves. 

And  in  the  boundless  expanse  of  space  > 

she  dances  for  the  martyr’s  souls. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  fall*  of  the  tiger. 

The  flying  tears  at  once  turn  into  heavy  rainfall. 

TRANSLATOR’S  NOTES 

AS  a  pure  poet,  China’s  great  leader,  Mao  Tse-tung,  is  of 
no  mean  order.  The  first  poem  published  here  wm  written 
during  the  anti-Japanese  war,  when  he  directed  the  Chinese  Red 
Army  in  North  China.  The  second  was  written  in  1957  to  Li  Shu 
Yi,  whose  husband  Liu  (willow)  Chi  Hsuen,  a  revolutionist,  was 
killed  in  the  war.  Both  these  poetiu  have  become  very  popular 
in  China  and  illustrate  Mao  Tse-tung’s  outstanding  poetic  gifts. 

The  translator,  in  rendering  these  poems  into  English  free 
verse,  believes  that,  by  disregarding  form,  the  original  words  and 
their  spirit  can  be  best  represented. 

Here  are  a  few  explanatory  remarks:  (On  the  Snowfall) 
‘  or  Shih  Hwang  Ti,  founder  of  the  Oi’in  Dynasty:  *  or  Han  Wu 
Ti,  during  whose  reign  the  Chinese  empire  was  extended;  *  or 
T’ang  Tai  Tsung,  during  whose  reign  China’s  frontiers  were 
mov^  to  the  West  by  victories  over  the  Tartars:  *  or  Sung  Tai 
Tsu,  founder  of  the  Sung  Dynasty.  (To  Li  Shu  Yi)  '  Poplar,  the 
surname  of  Yang  K’ai  Hwei,  a  woman  revolutionist  and  good 
friend  of  Li  Shu  Yi,  who  was  killed  by  the  warlords;  *  the  spirits 
of  the  two  martyrs;  *  Wu-kang,  a  fabled  immortal  who  was  exiled 
to  the  moon  to  cut  the  cassia  tree  which,  however,  he  can  never 
sever;  *  Diana,  or  Chang  O,  in  Chinese  mythology  the  wife  of 
Emperor  Yi,  who  fled  to  the  moon  after  stealing  her  husband's 
elixir  of  life;  *  the  victory  of  the  popular  revolution. 
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Recent  Books 


Selected  Plays  of  Kuan  Han-ching  translated  by  Yang 

Hsien-yi  and  Gladys  Yang.  {Peking:  Foreign 

Language  Press). 

Kuan  Han-ching,  China’s  first  great  dramatist,  was  the 
leading  theatrical  figure  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  (1279-1368). 
This  year  China  celebrates  the  seventh  centenary  of  his 
career,  and  commemorative  meetings  are  being  held  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  his  plays  are  being  put  on  the  stage. 

It  was  during  the  Yuan  dynasty  that  the  Chinese  drama 
reached  its  full  development  and  Kuan  Han-ching  was  one 
of  those  chiefly  responsible  for  the  foundation  of  its  realistic 
form.  The  contemporary  dramatist  Tien  Han  (whose  drama 
“Kuan  Han-ching”  is  now  being  presented  in  China)  has  said 
this  about  his  illustrious  predecessor:  “Reading  Kuan  Han- 
ching’s  plays,  be  they  comedies  or  tragedies,  one  seems  to 
hear  the  clanging  sound  of  weapons  as  he  fights  in  words 
against  the  harsh  rule  of  his  day  .  .  .  The  main  reason  for 
the  phenomenal  rise  of  the  Yuan  drama  with  its  high  artistic 
attainments  was  the  exceedingly  bad  government  of  the  day 
which  roused  strong  opposition  among  the  Chinese  people. 
And  Kuan  Han-ching  was  precisely  a  dramatist  who  gave 
expression  to  the  popular  indignation  of  the  time.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  the  Sung  dynasty 
which  had  controlled  China  for  more  than  300  years  was 
overthrown  by  the  Mongol  rulers  (the  Yuan  dynasty).  The 
old  social  order  was  replaced  by  a  semi-slavery  form  of 
government  to  which  the  Chinese  people  were  unaccustomed. 
The  people  as  a  whole  were  more  oppressed  than  ever 
before.  Corrupt  and  incompetent  officials  lorded  it  over  both 
towns  and  countryside,  more  unscrupulous  and  venal  than 
in  any  preceding  period.  Because  Kuan  Han-ching  grasped 
the  central  problems  of  this  abnormal  society  and  made  them 
the  themes  of  his  immortal  works,  his  plays  are  reliable  and 
vivid  records  of  life  in  the  Yuan  dynasty. 

Kuan  Han-ching  was  born  in  what  is  present-day 
Peking.  It  is  known  that  he  flourished  in  the  13th  century, 
but  exact  dates  about  him  are  not  known  and  there  is  only 
fragmentary  information  about  his  life.  Of  the  66  plays  he 
wrote,  only  18  are  extant. 

In  those  dark  days,  the  law  decreed  that  anyone  who 
composed  poems  or  wrote  plays  that  offended  the  rulers  was 
liable  to  beheading  or  exile.  But  Kuan  Han-ching  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  oppressed  and  fearlessly  lashed  out  against 
the  feudal  rulers.  Although  he  found  no  favour  with  the 
feudal  intelligentsia  of  his  time,  he  was  on  good  terms  with 
the  lower,  oppressed  strata  of  society.  He  was  not  a  scholar 
catering  to  the  tastes  and  seeking  the  patronage  of  princes 
and  noblemen. 

Kuo  Mo-jo,  the  historian  and  critic,  has  said: 

“In  many  of  his  plays,  Kuan  Han-ching  assailed,  in 
essence,  many  aspects  of  the  feudal  system.  He  bravely  and 
mercilessly  attacked  the  crime-laden  ruling  classes,  from  the 
emperor  and  his  relatives  to  landlords  and  local  despots.  All 
who  cheated  and  oppressed  others  were  targets  of  his  attack.” 

Kuan  Han-ching  was  also  an  agitator  of  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  the  underprivileged.  He  paid^tribute  to  all  those  who 
were  brave  enough  to  struggle  against  the  enemy  and- 


caricatured  those 
who  yielded  ab¬ 
jectly.  He  sided 
with  the  suffering 
and  people  of 
low  status,  es¬ 
pecially  women, 
who  were  op¬ 
pressed  no  matter 
what  their  class. 

Maids,  govern¬ 
esses,  courtesans, 
remarried  wid¬ 
ows  were  all  im¬ 
portant  protago¬ 
nists  in  his  plays. 

Kuan  Han- 
ching  was  a  stern 
critic,  exposer 
and  opponent  of 
the  misrule  of 
the  Mongol 
slave-owners  and 
noblemen.  He 
attacked  the  un¬ 
just  measures 
adopted  by  the  Mongols  against  the  Chinese  people,  which 
ruined  the  social  economy  and  culture  and  resulted  in  the 
mass  slaughter  of  citizens.  History  tells  us  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  during  the  Sung  and  Kin  times  was  one  hundred 
million.  After  the  Mongol  invasion,  it  dropped  to  only  fifty 
million.  The  people  were  in  revolt  against  their  rulers  and 
they  posted  the  banners  of  the  Red  Scarf  Army  on  hill  tops 
all  over  China  in  Kuan  Han-ching’s  times. 

In  his  play  “Moon  Pavilion,”  Kuan  Han-ching  says: 
“White  bones  lie  on  the  central  plains  like  strands  of  hemp.” 
Although  this  play  is  woven  around  a  love-affair,  it  is  also 
a  strongly-worded  accusation  of  the  unjust  war  waged  by 
the  Mongols.  In  another  passage  in  the  play,  Kuan  Han- 
ching  has  one  of  the  characters  says: 

“Troops  swept  down  the  plains 
And  calamity  came  without  warning. 

My  parents  are  gone  — 

My  home  destroyed  in  an  instant. 

When  the  dragons  fight,  the  fish  suffer.” 

In  “Snow  in  Mid-Summer,”  a  fine  example  of  combina¬ 
tion  of  realism  and  romanticism  which  has  enjoyed  unbroken 
popularity  for  700  years,  the  playwright  depicts  how  a  young 
widow  is  victimised  by  the  cruel  conditions  of  the  evil  social 
system.  She  is  falsely  charged  with  murder  by  a  rascal  who 
grows  exasperated  with  her  persistent  refusal  to  marry  him. 
She  is  at  last  sentenced  to  death  by  a  corrupt  judge.  At  her 
execution,  she  swears  that  if  she  is  wrongly  executed  a 
heavy  snow  will  fall  to  cover  her  body.  The  moment  she  is 
beheaded  that  miracle  takes  place  despite  the  intense  heat 
of  June. 

Before  her  execution,  the  heroine  cries  out: 

“The  good  are  poor  and  die  before  their  time; 

The  wicked  are  rich  and  live  to  a  great  old  age. 

The  gods  are  afraid  of  the  mighty  and  oppress  the  weak; 
They  let  evil  take  its  course. 

Ah,  Earth!  You  will  not  distinguish  good  from  bad. 

And,  Heaven!  You  let  me  suffer  this  injustice! 

Among  the  characters  Kuan  Han-ching  depicts  is  a 
fearless  and  outspoken  maidservant,  in  “A  Sad  Maidservant," 
who  dares  to  love  and  hate.  In  “Rescued  By  A  Coquette,” 
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the  heroine  is  a  brave,  intelligent  sing-song  girl  who  helps 
extricate  a  mistreated  young  woman  from  the  grip  of  her 
despotic  husband.  “The  Riverside  Pavilion”  presents  a 
beautiful  remarried  widow  who  succeeds,  by  dint  of  her 
wit  and  courage,  in  safeguarding  her  happy  marriage  from 
a  dissolute  official. 

The  great  playwright’s  keen  observation  enabled  him  to 
touch  on  many  fundamental  problems  of  the  social  life 
during  the  13th  century.  In  many  of  his  plays  he  slashed,  in 
essence,  many  aspects  of  the  feudal  system.  The  tyrannical 
patriarchy  and  the  inhuman  institution  of  prostitution  were 
often  the  targets  of  attack.  The  thoroughness  and  vehemence 
with  which  he  assailed  the  feudal  rule  is  rarely  found  in 
China’s  classical  literature. 

The  most  popular  of  Kuan  Han-ching’s  historical  plays 
is  “Lord  Kuan  Goes  to  the  Feast.”  His  full  description  of 
the  militant  spirit  of  this  legendary  hero  is  deliberate.  He 
hoped  to  inspire  the  oppressed  people  to  action  by  putting 
this  example  of  courage  before  them. 

Kuan  Han-ching’s  achievements  stemmed  primarily 
from  his  love  for  the  people.  He  shared  their  joys  and 
sorrows  and  expressed  his  feelings  with  great  vigour  in  his 
plays.  Secondly,  he  had  a  keen  love  for  art  and  a  masterly 
grasp  of  it.  His  language  is  simple  and  unaffected, 
characterised  by  its  liveliness  and  personification — a  feature 
which  also  stands  out  in  the  plays  by  other  progressive 
playwrights  of  his  time. 

Kuan  Han-ching  paid  keen  attention  to  the  construction 
of  his  plots,  which  are  of  ever-growing  interest.  With  their 
dramatic  changes,  human  interest  and  beautiful  poetry,  all 
of  his  plays  carry  away  their  audience.  In  the  words  of 
Cheng  Chen-to,  an  expert  in  Chinese  classical  literature, 
Kuan  Han-ching  combined  realism  and  positive  romanticism 
so  skilfully  that  the  historical  themes  he  chose  served  the 
needs  of  his  own  age  and  helped  his  contemporaries  in  their 
struggle.  His  realism  also  showed  itself  in  his  excellent  use 
of  popular  speech  and  the  liveliness  of  all  his  dialogue  and 
lyric  passages.  Whether  in  depicting  heroes  from  history  or 
common  people,  he  made  his  characters  highly  alive  and 
dramatic. 


In  commemoration  of  the  700th  anniversary  of  the  great 
playwright’s  career,  Kuo  Mo-jo,  who  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  China  Peace  Committee  and  of  the  All-China  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Literary  and  Art  Circles,  presided  over  a  meeting  of 
1,300  people  in  Peking  on  June  28.  Starting  on  that  day, 
1,500  professional  dramatic  companies  throughout  the  country 
staged  Kuan  Han-ching’s  plays  in  at  least  100  different  local 
dramatic  styles  for  one  week  as  part  of  the  commemorative 
celebrations.  The  Central  People’s  Broadcasting  Station  and 
local  radio  stations  presented  special  programmes  on  Kuan 
Han-ching.  The  leading  newspapers  and  literary  journals  all 
over  the  country  devoted  special  articles  or  issues  to  his 
works.  A  set  of  commemorative  stamps  has  been  issued  and 
new  editions  of  his  plays  are  now  on  sale.  Tien  Han’s  play, 
presented  by  the  Peking  People’s  Art  Theatre  and  other 
companies  in  other  cities,  is  considered  by  critics  to  be  an 
effective  presentation  of  Kuan  Han-ching  and  his  times.  An 
exhibition  on  the  works,  documents,  and  relics  connected 
with  his  dramatic  life  opened  on  June  28  in  the  Palace 
Museum. 


Kuan  Han-ching  plays  have  an  important  place  in  the 
world’s  artistic  history,  and  the  excellent  choice  in  the 
present  book  make  fascinating  reading. 

Hsu  Chien 
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Chin««e  Society  in  Thailand  by  G.  WILLIAM  Skinnbi 

(New  York".  Cornel  University  Press.  London'.  Oxford 

University  Press,  52s.) 

This  is  a  very  valuable  reference  work,  for  it  traces 

the  southward  commercial  expansion  of  China  centred  on 
Thailand  (Siam)  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present- 
day  through  the  medium  of  the  societal  development  of 
Chinese  settlers  from  South  China.  Therefore  it  is  a  dia¬ 
chronic  inquiry  where  subjectivity  has  been  pushed  into  the 
background  to  give  prominence  ta  objectivity.  On  the  whole 
the  author’s  approach  to  the  influx  of  Southern  Chineae 

including  those  from  Hainan  Island  into  Thailand  is  analy-. 
tical  rather  than  narrative.  This  explains  why  it  is  oriented 
more  to  the  objectives  of  the  social  sciences  than  to  those 
of  the  humanities.  It  is  disappointing  that  the  writer  in  dealing 
with  what  is  called  the  “  Chinese  problem  ”  in  the  modem 
era  starting  from  the  pre-World  War  I  period  has  been  at 
times  influenced  by  the  political  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  towards  Thailand.  Particularly  does  he  show 

a  concealed  bitterness  against  the  current  “  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  menace  ”  which  he  says  has  emerged  on  the  surface 
due  to  Communist  control  of  mainland  China  and  the  con¬ 
tinuing  Chinese-led  Communist  terrorist  activities  in  Malaya^ 
Then  he  seems  to  think  that  the  “  demise  ”  of  western 
colonialism  in  South-East  Asia  has  opened  the  way  for 
“Chinese  Communist”  penetration. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  such  an  objective  treatise  should 
reflect  pre-conceived  ideas  and  notions  regarding  the  poli¬ 
tical  aspect  of  the  “  Chinese  question.”  The  author,  like 
Washington,  is  convinced  that  China’s  recent  emergence  as 
a  major  Communist  power  has  added  a  “  new  dimension  to 
their  political  influence  ”  in  South-East  Asia.  He  appears 

to  have  forgotten  entirely  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  the 
region,  about  which  he  makes  no  mention.  He  however 

discusses  the  rise  of  rightist  nationalism  in  Thailand  under 
the  aegis  of  the  military  junta  and  points  out  that  this  has 
checked  the  growth  of  “  Chinese  Communist  subversion.” 
Even  then  he  admits  that  Communism,  whether  geared  by 
the  Chinese  or  Thai  people,  remains  a  negligible  political 
force  in  the  country. 

The  first  five  chapters  of  the  book  describe  the  histori¬ 
cal  growth  of  Chinese  settlers  and  their  contributions  to  the 
economic  progress  of  Thailand.  Here  the  author  has  proved 
his  ability  to  make  analytical  surveys  of  historical  and 
demographic  developments  and  to  explain  the  socio-economic 
factors  which  enabled  the  “  industrious  ”  Chinese  to  provide 
the  village-centric  Thailand  with  the  beginnings  of  industriei 
and  profitable  foreign  trade.  His  summations  in  respect  of 
the  economic  and  trade  competition  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  western  nations  are  also  noteworthy.  The  last  three 
chapters  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  advancement  in  the 
present  century  are  undoubtedly  informative  and  highlight 
the  Thai  nationalist  viewpoints  in  a  clear-cut  manner.  Hence 
he  tabulates  chronologically  the  series  of  anti-Chinese  poli¬ 
tical,  economic  and  social  measures  enforced  by  the 
Bangkok  Government  for  the  “  Thai-fication  ”  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  community. 

Today  things  are  changing  in  Thailand  not  because  of 
the  impact  of  Peking  or  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  comm¬ 
unity  but  because  of  a  gradual  re-orientation  in  the  regional 
outlook  of  the  progressive  Thai  political  elements  support¬ 
ing  the  military  junta  rule.  Although  the  author  has  con¬ 
fined  himself  strictly  to  the  Chinese  question  in  Thailand, 
he  should  have  made  brief  references  to  the  overall  south-] 
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ward  drive  of  the  Chinese  traders  throughout  the  Indo-  western  ascendancy  in  Asia  obliged  Thailand  to  get  along 

Qiinese  peninsular  region  to  indicate  that  the  economic  well  with  the  western  powers.  Before  the  United  States 

march  into  Thailand  was  indivisibly  linked  with  it.  Lastly  Government  took  an  interest  in  Thailand  in  the  first  world 

the  author  has  failed  to  attach  due  importance  to  the  Chi*  war  period,  American  missionaries  had  developed  friendly 

nese  labour  brought  by  the  western  nations  into  Thailand,  relations  with  both  the  Thai  and  Chinese  people.  Thailand’s 

a  factor  which  played  an  important  part  in  swelling  the  participation  in  that  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  cleared 

Chinese  population  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  popu-  the  ground  for  a  readjustment  of  Thai-West  relationship, 

lation  of  Thailand.  In  the  post-war  period  the  United  States  played  an  important 

A.L.  role  in  the  removal  of  extra-territoriality  and  foreign  finan- 
^  cial  control.  Finally  the  book  mentions  the  economic  and 

Thailand  by  Wendell  Blanchard  (Neiv  York:  Taplinger,  social  activities  of  the  United  Nations  agencies  in  Thailand. 
$6.50)  .  R.N. 

To  the  Americans,  Thailand  has  assumed  special  Kashmir  Princess  by  A.  S.  Karnik  (Bombay:  Jaco 

importance  owing  to  its  anti-Peking  ctrilaboration  with  the  Publishing  House) 

United  States.  Not  only  is  the  country  a  partner  of  SEATO  ,  j  r  ^ 

but  Bangkok  is  the  headquarters  of  that  miUtary  organ-  .  „  mid-aftem<»n  of  the  April  11th  1955.  the  Con- 

isaUon.  Naturally  this  manual  attempts  to  give  aU  infor-  l^^nger  plane  of  the  AiJ[-India  International. 

maUon  about  Thailand  to  the  United  States  people.  The  Kashmir  Prince^,  on  its  way  to  Djakam  from  In¬ 
deliberate  reference  to  the  capital  of  China  as  “Peiping”  ‘’"I'  mto  fla^  and  crashed  mto  the  South^a 

•  .  j  ,  n  I  •  I.  j  ui  1 Sea  near  Sarawak.  The  plane  was  carrying  eight  Chinese 

instead  of  “Peking  ’  shows  an  unpardonable  lack  of  de-  .  ,  ^  vr  .k  •  i  n  r  u  a 

„  .tk—  ♦k-  ko»^k.».^  delegates,  one  North  Vietnamese  oincial,  one  Pohsh  and 

corum,  especially  when  the  handbook  is  not  a  government  ^  ^ 

publication.  Seven  writers  have  collaborated  in  turning  out  o"®  Austrian  journalist,  to  the  Bandimg  Afro-Asian  Con- 
this  volume.  It  is  the  eighth  volume  in  the  “  Country  Series  ”  ®"®®  ^P*®- 

of  the  “  Human  Relations  Area  Files  ”  designed  to  provide  *^®  crew  survived.  It  was  esUbhshed  that  at  Hong  Kong 

an  interpretive,  integrated  description  of  countries  in  Europe  ^'rport  a  Chinese  nation^ist  agent  of  Form^  had  secreted 
and  Afro-Asia.  Those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Thailand  weU  nus  .s  ^  story 

at  M  will  find  this  “file”  helpful  to  get  general  ideas  of  the  “"-f  crew  members  survived  after 

history,  society,  poliUcs,  economics  and  foreign  relaUons  of  “Pcn^ccs  ■»  the  s«  The  writer  ™  aircrrft 

the  country.  The  fiackground  of  Thailand  is  therefore  well  maintenance  ^gineer  in  the  lU-fated  plane.  He  tells  the 
depicted  in  the  book.  vividly  one  feels  one  is  actually  re-witnessing  the 

It  is  not  meant  for  serious  students  or  scholars  who  tragic  occurrence, 
will  find  it  rather  sketchv  insofar  as  the  treatment  of  Thai  B.P.S. 
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East  To  West  hy  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  (Oxford  University 

Press,  21s.) 

The  Innocent  Ambassadors  hy  Philip  Wylie  (Muller, 

21s.) 

Both  these  books  are  accounts  of  tours  round  the  world. 
This  is  about  the  only  reason  why  they  are  mentioned  here 
in  the  same  breath.  For  it  is  amusing  to  compare  the 
treatment  of  the  material,  the  impressions  of  places,  the 
choice  of  details  which  each  author  decided  to  select.  The 
result  leaves  readers  convinced  that  there  are  at  least  two 
different  worlds  to  describe,  just  as  there  are  two  different 
worlds  from  which  the  authors  set  out  on  their  respective 
journeys. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Toynbee,  after  their  retirement 
from  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  in  London 
where  both  had  been  on  the  staff  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  decided  to  see  for  themselves  the  countries  and 
peoples  with  whom  they  had  been  in  academic  and  paper 
contact  all  their  working  years.  In  73  short  essays  Dr. 
Toynbee  takes  us  on  his  18-month  journey  across  South 
America,  a  big  part  of  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  carefully 
mixing  the  essential  with  the  delectable  and  completely 
avoiding  the  usual  nausea  of  travelogues.  He  paints  an 
impressionist  canvas,  using  his  own  cultural  background  as 
the  subject,  and  his  local  experiences  as  colours.  And  even 
if  he  has  nothing  new  to  tell  us,  and  even  if  his  benevolence 
and  goodwill  makes  him,  and  thus  the  reader,  miss  some 
of  the  uglier  and  more  complicated  political  and  economic 
issues  in  the  various  countries,  each  chapter  of  his  book 
forms  a  worthwhile  essay.  Perhaps,  just  because  some  of 
the  man-made  difficulties  are  glossed  over,  more  lasting 


values  are  stressed  and  presented  with  dignity,  knowledge 
and  an  infecting  enthusiasm.  An  outstanding  representative 
of  western  culture  beholds  the  East,  harmoniously  blending 
theoretical  expectation  with  visual  experience  and  thus 
imparting  the  highly  satisfying  balanced  view  of  the  mature. 

Mr.  Philip  Wylie,  a  prolific  American  author,  falls  into 
a  different  category.  Together  with  Mrs.  Wylie,  he  spent 
more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  less  than  three 
months  on  his  circumnavigation.  Not  encumbered  with 
theoretical  knowledge  about  the  East,  made  up  for  it  by 
a  vigorous  tourism  de  force  no  minutest  detail  of  which 
4  spared  the  reader.  Mr.  Wylie  succeeded  in  collecting  r 
many  widely  known  facts,  and  his  book  is  most  informative 
about  Mr.  Wylie,  Mrs.  Wylie,  their  old  and  new  friends, 
casual  acquaintances,  their  petty  and  profound  conversa¬ 
tions,  hours  of  arrivals  and  departures,  their  meals  and 
their  state  of  health  which,  one  is  sorry  to  learn,  left  much 
to  be  desired.  At  the  end  of  their  trip  our  vigorous 
travellers  were  reduced  to  skeletons  —  despite  their 
voluminous  medical  kit  without  which  no  American 
travellers  should  venture  into  the  jungles  of  Tokyo, 
Singapore  or  Calcutta. 

There  would  be  nothing  remarkable  about  this  self- 
satisfied  triviality  (which,  the  dust  cover  calls  “vitriolic  and 
explosive”  with  “witty,  pithy  commentaries  on  everything 
from  politics  to  drink”)  except  that  it  throws  a  disturbing 
light  on  the  mentality  of  a  certain  section  of  American 
intellectuals.  Mr.  Wylie  holds  definite  opinions  on  almost 
every  subject  under  the  sun,  and  their  mixture  of  truth  and 
fallacy,  emotionalism  and  sentimentality,  knowledge  and 
naivety  make  him  a  kind  of  missionary  of  “Americanism”, 
whatever  thay  may  mean,  which  looks  like  the  present  fruit 
of  America’s  tree  of  thought.  That  he  is  taken  seriously 
by  some,  adds  to  the  confusion.  It  makes  one  speculate 
about  the  state  of  mind  of  those  whom  circumstances  have 
given  an  undue  power  over  the  course  of  world  events. 

Thus,  when  “certain  friends”  in  Washington  heard  that  Mr. 
Wylie  was  planning  his  trip,  they  entrusted  him  with  a  , 
“mission”:  to  take  a  walk  in  Hong  Kong  and  find  out 
about  Communist  activities !  He  undertook  his  task 
“anxiously”.  “For  who  had  undertaken  an  errand  grimly 
commanded  by  grim  men  that  involves  going  he  knows 
not  where  in  search  of  he  knows  not  what?” 

So  The  Innocent  Ambassadors  were  perhaps  not  quite 
so  innocent.  But  that  such  boyish  antics  might  have  an 
influence  on  some  opinions  or  even  decisions  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  that  is  the  real  danger  shown  by  this  book. 

H.C.T. 
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Economics  and  Trade 


PROSPECTS  OF  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 


The  recent  relaxation  of  embargo  restrictions  on  exports  to 
China  has  heightened  the  expectations  of  western  business¬ 
men  regarding  this  market.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
indications  of  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to 
explore  possibilities  of  placing  orders  for  certain  goods  which 
can  now  be  freely  purchased  in  the  West.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  liberalisation  of  embargo  has  established  a  broader 
basis  for  the  development  of  trade  with  China  than  in  the  past, 
even  if  some  industrial  circles  here  described  the  liberalisation 
as  “  too  little  and  too  late.”  While  the  leaders  of  the  British 
machine  tool  industry  had  urged  the  complete  freeing  of  exports 
of  all  types  of  machine  tools,  it  is  felt  that  the  removal  of 
many  special  purpose  machine  tools  from  the  embargo  list  may 
provide  possibilities  of  securing  orders  from  China.  Our  Paris 
correspondent  reports  that  a  number  of  leading  French  indust¬ 
rialists  hope  to  increase  their  trade  with  China.  A  Chinese 
mission  visited  in  September  some  West  German  machine 
tool  factories,  the  products  of  which  were  on  the  embargo  list 
in  the  past. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  forecasts  on  the  future  trend  from  a 
purely  economic  point  of  view  without  touching  on  political 
problems.  It  is  hoped  in  industrial  circles  that  political  factors 
on  both  sides  will  not  interfere  with  the  development  of  trade, 
and  that,  in  fact,  closer  commercial  intercourse  will  beneficially 
influence  the  political  climate.  Industrialists  who  have  visited 
China  recently  told  Eastern  World  that  China,  having  embarked 
on  a  tremendous  economic  development  programme,  needs  all 
her  resources  for  the  execution  of  this  peaceful  reconstruction. 
This  development  programme  entails  a  steadily  increasing 
I  demand  for  capital  goods  which  the  western  industries  are  in 
a  position  to  supply. 

The  new  regulations  allow  the  free  exports  to  China  of 
civil  aircraft  and  engines,  all  civilian  vehicles,  industrial  ball 
and  roller  bearings,  turbines  and  electrical  generating  plant, 
ships  of  practically  all  types,  oil  drilling  equipment,  a  large 
number  of  plant  and  installations  including  petrochemical  plant 
and  many  other  goods.  Thus  a  broader  basis  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  has  been  established  although  it  would  have  been 
far  better  to  abolish  the  embargo  completely  and  to  leave  the 
exports  of  military  goods  to  be  dealt  with  by  licensing 
procedure. 

While  analysing  the  list  of  goods  which  can  be  now  freely 
exported  to  China  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that,  because 
most  of  these  goods  are  produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  countries  and  partly  in  China  itself,  there  is  no 
market  for  them  in  China.  The  potential  requirements  of  the 
Chinese  are  very  great  and  are  bound  to  grow. 

Herr  H.  Jakopp,  Director-General  of  Kloeckner-Humboldt- 
Deutz,  Cologne,  in  an  exclusive  interview  with  Eastern  World, 
criticised  the  embargo-system  by  saying  that  logic  would  dictate 
that  either  he  could  trade  with  a  country  or  the  political  con¬ 
stellation  was  so  bad  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so.  The 
latest  liberalisation  of  restrictions  on  exports  to  China  opened 
chances  of'  selling  crawler  (caterpillar)  tractors  to  that  market. 
Some  executives  of  his  Company  were  on  a  visit  to  China  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  securing  orders  for  coal  washing 
and  ore  dressing  plant  and  equipment. 

Herr  J.  Schueller,  Director  of  DEMAG,  Duisburg,  spoke  to 
your  correspondent  about  the  prominence  given  by  the  Chinese 


to  the  development  of  their  steel  industry.  (The  original  target 
of  6.2  million  tons  of  steel  for  1958  was  set  higher  several  times, 
and  while  the  May  1958  session  of  central  and  local  autlvorities 
suggested  an  increase  to  8.5  million  tons,  they  demanded,  in 
their  September  1958,  session  that  it  should  be  increased  to  10.7 
million  tons).  His  company  had  supplied  blast  furnaces  to 
Anshan  steel  works  before  the  war  and  the  latest  -Chinese  plans 
provided  for  the  establishing  of  a  number  of  large-scale  and 
medium-size  steel  plants.  The  execution  of  these  projects 
offered  a  scope  for  delivery  of  plant  and  equipment,  and  his 
company  was  in  touch  with  the  Chinese  authorities  who  had  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  rolling  mills.  However,  some  of  the 
machinery  was  still  on  the  embargo  list. 


BRITISH  INDUSTRIALIST’S  VIEW 

UPON  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Peking  in  August  and 
September,  Mr.  D.  E.  Graham,  Executive  Director  of 
Crompton  Parkinson  Ltd.,  told  Eastern  World  in  an  exclusive 
interview:  ”  1  regard  the  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  trade  with 
China  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  some  respects,  it  is 
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unfortunately  probable  that  it  comes  too  late.  Due  to  trade 
restrictions  placed  on  UK  industries  in  the  past,  China  has  tended 
to  become  more  self-sufficient  than  might  have  been  the  case 
if  restrictions  had  been  removed  some  years  ago.  Nevertheless, 
belated  as  it-  is,  we  must  welcome  this  step  as  sensible  and 
logical.  One  would  like  to  see  a  further  relaxation  of  trade 
restrictions.” 

Mr.  Graham  emphasised  his  wish  to  see  more  trade  in  both 
directions  between  the  UK  and  the  Commonwealth  countries  on 
one  hand,  and  China  on  the  other.  China,  he  said,  has  introduced 
excellent  manufacturing  facilities,  and  the  Chinese  inspection 


and  checking  system  ensures  that  their  goods  are  up  to  speci¬ 
fications  and  standards.  Referring  particularly  to  Chinese  food¬ 
stuffs  he  declared  that  every  possible  precaution  is  being  taken 
by  the  Chinese  to  achieve  the  required  standard.  He  added  that 
“  Trade  can  be  expanded  with  China  without  detriment  to  our 
old  friends^^  in  other  countries.” 

Asked  about  the  actual  trade  prospects  with  China,  Mr. 
Graham  declared  that  “The  Chinese  authorities  want  to'  improve 
the  standard  of  living  of  their  population  which  they  admit  to 
be  low  at  present.  Any  improvement  which  will  take  place  ii 
bound  to  create  an  increased  demand  for  capital  goods.” 


Russian  Market 


By  a  Special  Correspondent 


The  state  of  foreign  trade  is  upsetting  the  Japanese 
more  than  anything  else.  In  none  of  the  post-war  years 
has  Japan  managed  to  escape  a  trade  deficit,  although 
with  regard  to  payments  she  has  continued  with  difficulty 
to  make  ends  meet  thanks  to  invisible  exports  basically  due 
to  American  special  procurements.  1957  also  brought  no 
joy.  The  trade  deficit  reached  the  imposing  sum  of  $1,430 
million  (with  exports  at  $2,853  million)  i.e.  rose  to  almost 
twice  the  1956  figures.  The  balance  of  payments  for  1957 
has  a  deficit  of  $533  million  whereas  in  1956  there  was  a 
positive  balance  of  $293  million. 

These  figures  are  a  depressing  omen  for  there  exist 
no  signs  of  improvement.  The  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  restrict  imports  and  expand 


exports  have  borne  practically  no  positive  results.  The 
Japanese  are  now  frantically  roving  the  world  in  quest  of 
markets.  The  invigoration  of  business  and  trade  activities 
in  South  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  South-East 
Asia  has  enabled  Japan  to  slightly  increase  her  exports. 
However,  as  the  above  figures  show,  the  problem  as  a 
whole  remains  unsolved. 

This  prompts  Japanese  businessmen  to  look  with  longing 
upon  the  huge  neighbouring  market  of  Communist  countries. 
Practically,  however,  matters  have  not  as  yet  progressed  any 
further  than  this  as  the  Japanese  Government  does  not 
seem  eager  to  encourage  initiative  in  this  direction. 

Such  a  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government,  it  is  stated, 
is  determined  by  the  desire  not  to  violate  the  embargo  on 
trade  with  the  Communist  world.  Indeed,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Japan  whose  geographical  position  gives  her 
tremendous  advantages  is  today  actually  the  only  one  of 
the  large  trading  powers  to  strictly  adhere  to  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  COCOM  and  CHINCOM.  (The  paradox 
is  that  the  Japanese  have  of  their  own  accord  taken  this 
vow  initially  destined  only  for  NATO  countries).  It  is 
known  that  in  practice  the  Strict  taboo  on  trade  with  the 
Russian  bloc  is  now  openly  or  unofficially  violated  by  most 
countries  whose  governments  consider  the  embargo 
senseless  to  say  the  least.  The  latest  amazing  achievements 
of  the  Russians  in  the  domain  of  technical  thought  have 
shown  that  the  embargo  has  not  attained  its  objective  and 
has  not  prevented  the  Soviet  from  catching  up  with  the 
West  in  technical  development.  (This  recently  gave  the 
Minister  of  Economy  of  a  European  country  occasion  to 
state  unofficially  that  following  our  own  logic  it  is  now 
precisely  the  Russians  who  should  im^se  an  embargo  on 
trade  with  the  West).  Whatever  the  case  may  be,  Japan 
still  persists  in  clinging  to  the  “western  line”  which  the 
West  itself  is  gradually  beginning  to  renounce. 

Premier  Kishi,  the  main  inspirer  of  such  a  policy,  is 
having  to  face  some  hard  times:  a  hail  of  reproaches  is 
showered  upon  him  by  Japanese  businessmen  and  economists 
who  see  in  trade  with  the  Russians  and  Chinese  a  way  out  of 
the  country’s  present  predicament.  It  is  hard  for  him  to 
defend  and  justify  himself  as  weighty  arguments  are  brought 
in  against  him.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  extensive  trade 
with  the  Russian  bloc  would  save  Japanese  economy,  but 
it  would  be  sure  to  bring  about  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
foreign  trade  deficit  of  Japan  and  hll  the  order  books  of 
many  of  her  industrial  firms. 
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Let  us,  for  the  time  being,  leave  aside  Qiina  the 
temptation  to  trade  with  which  is  well-known  both  in  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  take  a  look  at  what  the  Russian 
market  can  really  offer. 

The  Japanese,  doubtless,  cannot  but  be  interested  in 
Soviet  plans  .to  develop  Siberia  and  the  Far  East.  These 
are  grandiose  plans.  To  put  them  into  effect  the  Russians 
—  and  they  are  making  no  secret  of  this  —  will  certainly 
have  to  make  considerable  purchases  of  machinery  abroad. 
Naturally  it  would  be  more  to  Russia’s  advantage  from  the 
economic  standpoint  to  place  orders  for  such  equipment 
in  Japan,  neighbouring  as  she  does  directly  on  these  Soviet 
regions.  In  any  case  the  Russians,  in  elaborating  their  plans 
for  Eastern  Siberia’s  development,  did  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  using  industrial  equipment  from  Japan.  The 
existence  of  such  intentions  can  be  deduced  from  talks 
with  Soviet  representatives  which  the  author  had  occasion 
to  meet  here  as  well  as  from  conversations  with  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Russian  delegation  to  the  recent 
ECAFE  session  in  Kuala-Lumpur.  Mention  was  made  in 
particular  of  plans  under  which  Russia,  in  exchange  for 
Japanese  industrial  equipment,  could  on  her  part  undertake 
the  permanent  supply  of  Japan  with  iron  ore,  oil  and  coal 
by  specially  developing  these  industries  in  Eastern  Siberia 
for  Japan’s  needs. 

There  is  yet  another  appealing  side  to  the  Siberia 
development  projects.  Judging  by  talks  with  the  Russians, 
the  idea  is  brewing  in  the  depths  of  Moscow’s  planning 
organisations  to  draw  Japan  into  supplying  the  vast 
Siberian  zone  with  consumer  goods  such  as  textiles, 
woollens,  ready-made  clothing,  household  utensils,  furniture, 
etc.  It  is  true,  this  idea  has  not  yet  been  shaped  into  any¬ 
thing  concrete.  There  are,  however,  no  reasons  why  the 
Russians  actually  should  not  exploit  the  potentialities  of 
Japanese  industry,  all  the  more  so  that  they  are  bringing 
considerable  amounts  of  these  commodities  to  Siberia  and 
the  Far  East  from  central  and  even  western  Russia,  thus 
bearing  huge  transportation  outlays. 

There  can,  of  course,  arise  many  complicated  questions 
connected  with  payments,  but  the  Japanese  businessmen 
themselves  regard  this  problem  more  realistically  than  the 
Kishi  Government.  Barter  deals  which  are  already  being 
used  in  Japanese-Soviet  trade  can  evidently  become  the 
form  of  trade  most  acceptable  to  both  sides.  In  this  case 
this  type  of  trade  which  requires  strict  reciprocity  is  feasible 
only  on  condition  that  the  Japanese  considerably  expand 
purchases  of  coal,  oil  and  timber  from  Russia.  Even  in 
this  case,  however,  the  Russians  will  have  to  make  part  of 
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the  purchases  in  cash  and  they  undoubtedly  have  this  in 
view.  Japanese  industrialists  in  turn  are  not  excluding  the 
possibility  of  granting  Russia  certain  credits. 

In  the  final  count  the  only  dark  side  to  this  picture 
seems  to  be  the  impossibility  of  calculating  beforehand  the 
concrete  results  this  trade  will  give  the  Japanese  as  the 
Russians  do  not  publish  exact  statistics  on  their  construction 
schemes  in  Siberia.  The  scale  of  these  plans,  however,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  even 
the  smallest  figures  in  Soviet  plans  for  the  development  of 
Siberia  and  the  Far  East,  will  be  fantastic  in  terms  of 
western  proportions. 

Though  Japan’s  businessmen  are  evincing  great  interest 
in  the  possibility  of  winning  the  Soviet  Far  Eastern  market, 
the  present  leaders  of  Japan  have  taken  up  a  reserved 
stand  on  this  question.  They  may  be  genuinely  afraid  that 
with  the  development  of  extensive  trade  with  the  Russians 
Japan  might  impair  her  friendship  with  America.  What 
punishment  can  this  involve?  The  usual  reply  to  this 
question  is  —  “The  severing  of  trade  relations  with  the 
USA’’.  Japanese  businessmen  on  their  part  usually  say: 
“Trade  with  the  USA  brings  us  an  annu^  deficit  of  abemt 
$500  million  and  this  figure  will  grow  with  the  introduction 
by  the  Americans  of  more  and  more  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  Japanese  goods”.  “On  the  other  hand,”  they  say, 
“there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Russians,  failing  to  hear  our 
‘yes,’  will  not  take  their  orders  to  another  country,  for 
instance  to  Western  Germany  which  is  also  feverishly  seek¬ 
ing  new  markets  and  whose  relations  with  Russia  have 
definitely  improved  after  the  visit  to  Bonn  of  Anastas 
Mikoyan,  First  Deputy  Premier  of  the  USSR.” 

These  feelings  of  Japanese  bu^nessmen  are  attracting 
the  attention  of  British  traders  too.  The  British  line  of 
reasoning  can  in  the  main  be  reduced  to  the  following: 

Premier  Kishi’s  election  victory  gives  grounds  for 
hoping  that  Japan  will  not  agree  to  broad  economic  co¬ 
operation  with  Russia  in  the  immediate  future,  but  in  the 
long  run  she  will  do  so.  And  then  it  will  be  difficult  to 
imagine  unhappier  consequences  for  British  business  when 
Japan  —  already  a  serious  competitor  for  British  traders  on 
the  markets  of  South-East  Asia  —  relying  on  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  raw  materials  which  she  can  get  from  the  Russian 
Far  East,  is  able  to  let  her  trade  expansion  go  full  swing. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  wise  to  hasten  to  exjrioit 
Kishi’s  negative  attitude  in  the  interests  of  British  trade. 
After  all,  Britain  has  no  fewer  possibilities  than  Japan  to 
participate  in  the  realisation  of  Soviet  plans  for  the 
development  of  Siberia. 
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China^s  First  Step  to  Mechanised  Farming 

By  Chih  Fu-jen  (Peking) 

Transplanting  rice  seedlings,  slogging  back  and  forth  end-  a  much  bigger  quantity  of  farmyard  manure  and  other 
lessly  in  muddy  paddy  fields,  is  one  of  the  most  back-  other  fertilisers  than  was  collected  the  year  before.  They  also 
breaking  operations  in  the  world.  Yet  rice  accounts  for  called  for  a  wider  practice  of  closer  planting  and  deeper  plough- 
45  percent  of  China's  total  food  crop  output,  and  manual  labour  ing  and,  wherever  possible,  change  over  two  or  three  crops  a 
was,  till  recently,  the  only  way  to  do  the  job,  as  it  still  is  in  year  in  place  of  one  or  two. 

other  countries.  Ail  this  meant  a  huge  extra  demand  on  manpower  and. 

But  since  this  spring  the  Chinese  rice  grower  has  been  find-  what  is  more,  just  at  the  time  when  the  country  was  hit  by  the 
ing  easier  ways.  He  has  invented  a  wooden  float  to  sit  on  while  severest  dry  spell  in  30  years. 

transplanting.  He  can  put  up  a  sunshade  when  it  gets  too  hot  A  typical  case  was  Honan,  which  has  now  become  China’s 

or  an  umbrella  when  it  rains.  The  introduction  of  this  ingenious  number  one  trail-blazing  province  in  both  the  innovation  and 
device  is  a  simple  example  of  the  many  new,  improved  tools  invention  of  new  tools  and  the  fight  against  drought.  Estimates 
now  in  use,  including  an  automatic  transplanter,  animal  or  placed  the  number  of  workdays  which  would  be  required  during 
tractor-drawn  and  doing  the  work  of  fifty  men,  which  have  the  winter-spring  period  as  exceeding  the  previous  year’s  by 
enabled  the  farmers  in  the  14  main  rice-growing  provinces  to  the  astronomical  figure  of  6,800  million.  And  this  in  a  province 
finish  their  spring  transplanting  in  good  time.  of  40  million  people!  Even  though  there  had  been  a  14-fold 

In  fact,  this  transplanting  float  or  “boat”  is  one  of  millions  increase  in  power-driven  machinery  (totalling  450,000  h.p.)  in 
of  improvements  made  by  the  peasants  themselves  in  a  nation-  the  province  as  things  stood  last  winter  barely  2.65  percent  of 
wide  innovations  movement.  This  movement  has  grown  out  of  this  number  of  extra  workdays  could  be  met. 
sheer  necessity  for  from  last  winter  onward  the  remarkable  So  instead  of  waiting  for  more  tractors  and  other 

phenomenon  of  an  acute  labour  shortage  has  appeared  in  this  machinery,  which  would  still  take  some  time  for  industry  to 
country  with  the  biggest  population  on  earth.  provide,  the  Honan  peasants  set  to  work  themselves  to  invent 

After  last  year’s  record  harvest  of  basic  foodstuffs  (185  new  tools  and  improve  on  their  existing  ones.  One  of  the  first 
million  tons),  there  was  an  unprecedented  upswing  in  the  peasant’s  peasant  inventions  to  come  out  of  this  movement  was  a  gravity 
fervour  to  go  forward  and  win  still  more  from  the  land.  Intensive  conveyor  capable  of  shifting  200  cubic  yards'  of  earth  a  day  a 
cultivation  is  still  the  key,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  past  years,  distance  of  300  feet  or  more.  Operated  by  hand  or  power,  the 
The  plans  worked  out  by  the  country’s  700,000  cooperative  conveyor’s  boxes  are  automatically  raised,  slide  down  to  the 
farms  called  for  a  big  extension  of  the  irrigation  facilities  and  point  where  they  dump  their  contents  and  take  themselves  back 
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Automatic  device  invented  by  a  North  China  peaaant  to  help  in 
farm  irrigation.  (Left)  Minister  of  Agriculture  Liao  Ly-yen 
to  the  loading  point  again.  Its  inventor,  a  46-year-oId  peasant 
called  Ho  Ting,  said  that  four  artificial  lakes  had  been  etCavated 
with  the  use  of  his  invention  in  three  months,  which  otherwise 
would  have  needed  a  full  year. 

One  innovation  led  to  another.  A  mass  campaign  was  born. 
There  were  buckets  that  tipped  automatically  over  ropeways  or 
wooden  rails,  foot-pedal  “easy-chair”  irrigation  pumps,  semi¬ 
automatic  earth  tampers  and  many  other  tools  used  in  building 
the  irrigation  projects.  Applying  simple  principles  of  physics, 
dynamics  and  mechanics,  these  tools  greatly  increase  efkiency, 
sometimes  dozens  of  times.  The  new  tamper,  for  example,  is 
mounted  on  a  wooden  frame  and  operated  by  one  man  instead 
of  eight  or  ten  men.  The  ropeway-bucket  device,  tended  by  two 
to  four  men,  does  the  work  of  30. 

With  the  aid  of  these  new  tools,  72  percent  of  the  6,800 
million  extra  workdays  was  found  by  the  Honan  peasants  and 
they  have  been  able  to  carry  out  works  of  irrigation,  soil  con¬ 
servation  and  better  planting  and  other  agricultural  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  given  extremely  good  results.  Similarly,  rice¬ 
growing  Hunan  Province  in  the  south,  up  to  the  end  of  June, 
had  saved  about  680  million  workdays.  Chekiang  Province  in 
East  China  is  now  successfully  coping  with  its  estimated  3,800 
million  workdays  for  the  whole  year. 

Only  nine  years  ago,  before  liberation,  all  this  was  imposs¬ 
ible.  The  debt-ridden  peasants  then  were  too  preoccupied  with 
their  worries  and  the  insecurity  inherent  in  a  small,  individual 
peasant  economy.  Natural  disasters  could  not  be  foug(^t  and 
wiped  out,  except  by  the  massive  cooperative  effort  as  is  now 
witnessed.  Drought  alone,  such  as  the  one  this  year,  would 
have  caused  bankruptcy  and  famine,  especially  in  such  areas  as 
Honan,  Hopei  and  other  northern  provinces.  So  for  over  a 
thousand  years  agricultural  tools  had  remained  pretty  much  the 
tame  in  feudal  China. 

Now,  master  of  the  land  he  tills  and  a  member  of  a  well 
organised  cooperative  farm,  the  peasant  is  part  of  a  tremendous 
force  which  is  not  only  capable  of  resisting  drought  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  production  schedules,  but  allows  him  time,  incentive 
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173  models  of  tradon  have  been  produced  by  Otineae  factories  during  the  first  6  months  of  this  year. 
On  the  extreme  left  an  economy-type  coal  bmnere 


and  opportunity  to  improve  his  tools  to  free  himself  from 
heavy  manual  labour. 

Deep  ploughing  is  this  year  one  of  the  important  measures 
which,  together,  have  helped  China  achieve  its  big  per  acre 

yields.  Yet  old-fashioned  ploughs,  not  much  different  from  their 
prototypes  of  1,500  years  ago,  still  made  up  the  large  majority 
until  last  spring;  despite  the  millions  of  improved,  double-share 
wheeled  ploughs  introduced  since  1950.  But  during  the  spring 
and  summer  ploughing  this  year,  many  provinces  found  it 
necessary  to  switch  over  to  better  types  or  miss  the  planting  or 

sowing  deadlines.  Kansu,  cradle  of  Chinese  civilisation,  dis¬ 
carded  its  traditional  plough  in  a  few  days,  One  of  the  best 
ploughing  innovations  introduced  so  far  is  a  “double-decker” 

wheeled  plough  capable  of  cutting  one  and  a  half  feet  in  one 
single  operation,  yet  with  half  the  man  and  animal  power 
required  for  the  hitherto  most  efficient  of  the  animal-drawn 


Demonstration  of  a  rice  transplanter  which  distributes,  feeds 
and  plants  seedlings  autometicaily 


ones.  It  is  regarded  as  the  best,  simple  answer  to  the  deep 
ploughing  drive  this  year.  Another  remarkable  peasant  invention 
is  a  wind-powered  plough  for  muddy  rice  fields.  It  relieves  the 
farmer  of  the  burden  of  slogging  in  the  mud,  and  with  this 
plough  he  can  turn  six  acres  per  day,  six  times  more  than  with 
the  traditional  type. 

The  movement  is  still  growing.  Up  to  June  30,  more  than 
90,000  types  of  new  or  improved  tools  had  been  devised  by 
the  peasant  in  the  country  and  more  than  60  million  such  toob 
had  been  put  into  use.  Designed  to  suit  the  special  conditions 

of  various  localities,  they  are  mainly  made  out  of  locally  avail¬ 
able  materials;  they  are  not  only  efficient,  but  cheap  to  produce. 

By  appreciably  alleviating  the  shortage  of  manpower,  the 
movennent  has  contributed  considerably  to  the  biggest  summer 
harvest  in  China’s  history — an  increase  of  20  million  tons  or 
69  percent  over  last  summer. 

With  the  wheat  output,  estimated  at  38.95  million  tons, 
China  now  surpasses  the  United  States,  by  as  much  as  two 
million  tons,  in  the  production  of  this  important  cereal. 

An  effect  of  long-term  importance  is  that  the  Chinese 
peasant  has  become  machine  and  technique  conscious.  The  toob 
reform  movement  is  now  generally  considered  as  having  started 
the  technical  revolution  in  agriculture.  The  change  in  ways  of 
thinking,  the  breaking  down  of  conservative  attitudes,  which 
has  followed  China’s  great  ideological  and  political  revolution 
of  the  past  year  or  so,  has  set  the  stage  for  overall  mechanisa¬ 
tion  among  the  500  million  peasants. 

All  this  is  in  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  state,  in 

the  eight  years  since  liberation,  in  introducing  mechanised  farm¬ 
ing  and  stepping  up  supplies  of  farm  machinery  including  the 
most  up-to-date  combine  harvesters.  This  year  industry  is  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  process  still  further.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  4.6 
million  new-type  farm  tools  and  12,000  tractors  were  added  to 
China’s  farms.  Now  industry  is  planning  to  supply  much  more. 
The  plan  for  irrigation  pumps,  for  instance,  originally  set  at 
500,000  h.p.  for  this  year,  has  been  revised  upwards  several 
times  and  now  will  comfi  to  4,000,000  h.p.  A  total  of  173  new 
models  of  tractors  were  rushed  out  within  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  alone,  mostly  by  local  industry. 

The  campaign  has  moved  so  fast  that  the  assistant  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Li  Ching-yu,  said  recently'  that  farm  mechanisa¬ 
tion  would  be  accomplished  in  China  within  five  to  seven  years, 
instead  of  the  15  to  20  years  as  thought  before. 

Rapid  progress  is  the  hallmark  in  every  sphere  of  activity 
in  China  today.  There  is  no  doubt  that  what  seemed  a  great 
advance  to  the  peasant  yesterday,  like  the  transplanting  float  of 
the  southern  rice  grower,  will  quickly  fade  into  the  background, 
as  the  peasant  with  his  skill  and  inventiveness  now  brought  into 
full  play  for  the  first  time,  and  with  the  help  of  the  worker, 
reaches  out  to  demand  and  create  the  best  tools  and  machinery 
he  needs. 
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Germany’s  Main  Trading  Partners  in  Asia 


The  Chamber  of  Industry  and  Commerce  in  Dusseldorf  (the 
centre  of  West  German  heavy  industries)  recently  issued  a 
statement  urging  a  further  intensification  of  Germany’s 
conomic  relations  with  under-developed  countries.  The  state- 
nent  suggests  that  the  West  German  Government  should 
participate  on  an  increased  scale  in  international  loans  and 
tnance  institutions  and  that  better  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  German  exporters,  enabling  them  to  grant  long-term  credits. 

In  t|ie  past  it  was  stress^  in  Germany  that  the  national 
•conomy  was  under-capitalised  even  if  the  cash  position  was 
rtrong.  However,  the  recent  statements  of  influential  bodies  like 
the  Dusseldorf  Chamber  show  a  change  in  this  attitude  (partly 
due  to  the  new  influx  of  US  capital  into  German  economy)  and 
they  emphasise'  the  importance  of  finding  ways  and  means  to 
assist  German  firms  to  participate  in  development  projects  of 
these  countries  by  capital  exports  on  a  larger  scale  than  before. 
One  proposal  advocated  that  German  Federal  Bank  reserves  of 
foreign  exchange  should  be  sold  to  a  German  finance  institu¬ 
tion  for  Deutsche  Marks,  and  that  this  finance  organisation 
ihould  place  the  acquired  foreign  exchange  at  the  disposal  of 
German  industrialists  for  the  development  of  their  interests  in 
the  developing  countries.  By  the  end  of  1957  the  reserves  of  the 
German  Federal  Bank  amounted  to  over  £1,000  (DM  12,662 
million)  and  the  gold  holdings  to  about  £900  million  (DM  10,737 
million).  Some  German  banks  have  participated  lately  in  inter¬ 
national  loans  made  to  the  Japan  Development  Bank  for  the 

expansion  of  the  Sumitomo  Metal  Industries  Ltd.,  and  Kobe 

Steel  Works  Ltd.,  both  privately-owned  Japanese  companies. 


West  Germany  took  part  in  the  Washington  talks  in  August, 
which  were  convened  by  the  World  Bank  to  discuss  foreign 
exchange  assistance  to  India,  other  participants  being  the  UK, 
US,  Japan  and  Canada.  It  is  expected  that,  as  a  result  of  these 
talks.  West  Germany  would  be  prepared  to  grant  a  £30-£40 
million  loan  to  India.  Germany  has  a  great  stake  in  the  Indian 
market  and  her  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1958  reached  the 
value  of  DM  547  million,  showing  a  further  increase  against  the 
corresponding  period  of  1957  when  they  amounted  to  DM  507 
million.  The  agreement  concluded  between  Germany  and  India 
some  time  ago  on  the  financing  of  the  Rourkela  project  (steel 
works  being  built  by  a  German  consortium)  was  an  important 
step  in  fostering  German-Indian  economic  relations.  It  was  felt, 
however,  by  many  German  industrialists  and  exporters  that  the 
Rourkela  arrangement  about  £50  million)  should  be  followed  up 
by  agreements  which  would  enable  German  deliveries  to  India 
on  a  long-term  credit  basis  outside  the  Rourkela  scheme.  Execu¬ 
tives  of  several  medium-size  German  firms  repeatedly  stated  that 
they  were  looking  towards  the  Indian  market  and  wanted  to 
have  a  share  in  this  business.  India’s  deficit  of  her  trade  with 
West  Germany  is  very  great  indeed.  It  was  over  DM  870  million 
in  1957  and  amounted  to  453  million  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1958  (as  against  376  million  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1957). 

Despite  the  fact  that  Germany  pursues  a  liberal  import 
policy  and  that  about  90  percent  of  German  imports  are  free, 
the .  country’s  imports  from  India  amounted  to  only  DM  94 

million  during  the  first  six  months  of  1958  as  against  131 
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We  do  know  that  the  development  of 
steel  made  possible  the  growth  of 
civiliMtion  itself.  For  steel  is  the  key 
to  the  good  things  of  life  «s  well  u 
to  the  necessities;  as  essential  to  the 
maker  of  the  precision  watch  as  to 
the  bridge  builder.  Hallamshire  high- 
grade  Alloy  and  Carbon  steels  serve 
a  multitude  of  industries  in  maty 
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St.  Mary's  Church,  Eaton 
Bray,  Bedfordshire,  is  rich 
with  superb  work  of  the  13th 
Century.  But  it  is  the  iron¬ 
work  for  which  the  lover  of 
beauty  seeks  out  this  place. 
One  of  the  master  smiths  of 
the  fSth  Century,  Thomas 
of  Leighton,  gave  its  door 
three  hinges  on  which  is 
.tome  of  the  most  Defect 
scroll  of  his  time.  This  key 
fits  an  old  oak  chest  fourut 
in  St  Mary's.  Is  the  key  to 
Thomas  of  Leighton's  door 
still  in  existence! 


THE  HALLAMSHIRE  STEEL  COMPANY 
UMITED  •  SHEFHELD  3  •  ENGLAND 
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Telegrams:  Hallamsteel,  Sheffield 
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The  HANSELLA  Universal  Batch  Vacuum  Cooker 
Type  111 

intended  for  batch  processing  of  both  high  and  low  boiled 
sweets  (containing  glucose  additions  of  15  to  50%),  also  jams 
and  jellies,  marmalades,  special  candying  syrup,  fruit  juice 
concentrates  etc. 

Favourable  and  short  cooking  period  through  special  design 
stirrer,  sweeping  batch  vigorously  and  equally  across  the  whole 
heating  surface. 

Low  cooling  water  consumption. 

Loss  of  sugar  cut  to  the  absolute  minimum. 

FURTHER  DETAILS  ON  REQUEST 


We  certainly  cannot  but  recommend  your  machines  to  any 
prospective  Confectionery  Manufacturer  in  any  part  of  the  world,” 
says  a  client  in  Egypt  on  our  world-famous  Confectionery  Machines. 


HANSELLA  -  M ASCH I N  E  N 
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To :  INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON  &  BURMA 


BY  ' 

HANSA  LINE 

Head  Office:  Bremen.  Germany  Agents  in  all  ports 


Service  t6  Buyers  of  Indian  Textiles 
all  over  the  World 

The  Couneil  funetiont  through  a  network  of  branohos  and 
eorrospondonts  ovorsoas.  Its  aotivitios  include  market  re* 
eeareh,  trade  mieeionc,  publicity,  exhibitionc  and  eoneilia* 
tion  in  dieputes.  It  bringc  overseae  buyers  into  contact 
with  Indian  suppliers.  India  is  well  placed  to  supply  a 
variety  of  mill-made  cotton  piooegoode,  hosiery,  apparels, 
tapes,  webbings,  yarn,  and  thread.  The  servloes  of  the 
Couneil  are  always  at  the  disposal  of  everyone  interested 
in  Indian  textiles. 

THE  COTTON  TEXTILES  EXPORT 
PROMOTION  COUNCIL 

Cecil  Court,  4th  Floor,  26  Lansdovme  Road.  Apollo  Bunder 
Bombay — 1 
Offices  at: 

ADEN,  BAGHDAD.  MOMBASA,  LAGOS.  RANGOON 
SINGAPORE 


million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957.  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  representatives  in  Bonn  consider  that  the  German  market 
(and  through  the  German  market  those  of  some  of  Germany’s 
neighbours)  offers  huge  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Indian  goods. 
They  intend  to  make  an  all-out  effort  to  develop  India’s  exports 
to  Germany. 

Germany's  second  biggest  trading  partner  in  Asia  is  Japan. 
But  in  the  first  half  of  1958,  Germany’s  imports  from  Japan 
decreased  to  DM  88  million  compared  with  110  million  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1957.  Her  exports  to  Japan  dropped 
from  DM  254  million  to  169  million  during  the  same  time. 
German  business  executives  expect  an  upward  trend  of  trade 
with  Japan  later  this  year  provided  that  the  recession  in  the 
West  does  not  bring  a  further  deterioration  to  Japan’s  economy. 

A  market  which  the  German  industry  views  with  a  very 
great  interest  is  China.  Germany’s  trade  with  China  continues 
to  expand,  as  the  following  table  shows: 

Imports  Exports 

1957  1958  1957  1958 

first  six  months  of  the  year 
China  ...  85  101  84  108 

Hongkong  ...  9  17  63  43 

(all  figures  in  million  DM) 

Many  German  businessmen  have  been  visiting  China  lately, 
and  a  number  of  German  firms  are  to  participate  at  the  Tientsin 
Fair.  The  relaxation  of  the  embargo  on  exports  to  China  has 
enhanced  possibilities  of  trade,  though  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
make  any  forecasts  to  what  extent  this  will  be  the  case.  Political 
and  economic  factors  may  decisively  influence  the  trend,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  German  executives  that— 
from  a  purely  economic  point  of  view — there  is  great  scope;  for 
the  development  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  They  fully 
realise  the  huge  potential  possibilities  of  China  as  a  market  for 
many  manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods  which  China 
will  require  in  connection  with  her  development  programme  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  German  industries  could  supply. 
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Two  German  Industrialists 
Interviewed 

Herr  J.  Schueller,  director  of  DEMAG,  Duisberg,  referred 
in  an  exclusive  interview  with  Eastern  World  to  the  fact 
that  India’s  steel  industry  projects,  at  present  under  construction, 
would  raise  that  country’s  annual  steel  production  to  6  million 
tons. 

Even  then,  however  the  production  per  capita  of  India’s 
population  would  amount  only  to  a  fraction  of  the  production 
per  capita  in  the  US  and  other  industrialised  countries.  (In  1955 
the  steel  consumption  per  capita  in  India  amounted  to  only 
74  Kg.  as  against  620  Kg.  in  the  US).  Every  increase  by  2Kg. 
per  capita  would  require  an  additional  extension  of  India’s 
iteel  production  capacity  by  about  one  million  tons.  Herr 
Schueller  saw  the  main  difficulties  of  further  development  of 
India’s  steel  industry  (apart  from  the  question  of  financing  such 
projects)  in  securing  an  adequate  numl^r  of  technical  personnel. 
Even  in  highly  industrialised  countries  with  a  traditional  skilled 
labour  force  the  establishment  of  a  new  large-scale  steel  plant 
created  problems  of  trained  staff.  In  addition,  he  stressed  the 
vital  necessity  of  improving  India’s  transport  system,  including 
the  Port  of  Calcutta. 

Referring  to  the  Rourkela  works  which  are  being  constructed 
by  the  Indiengemeinschaft  Krupp-Demag,  Duisberg,  Herr 
Schueller  stressed  the  fact  that  the  German  firms  supplying 
equipment  for  this  project  were  100%  in  time  with  their  deli¬ 
veries.  .The  Rourkela  coking  plant  should  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  November,  and  the  hrst  blast  furnace  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  In  addition  to  Demag’s  participation  at  the  Rourkela 
project,  this  company  has  been  supplying  plant  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Tata,  Indian  Iron  and  Steel,  and  Mysore  steel  works 
(Demag  was  a  supplier  to  these  works  already  before  the  war). 
Herr  Schueller  also  mentioned  his  Company’s  work  in  other 
Asian  countries  including  Burma  (smaller  steel  works),  the 
Philippines  (steel  works  and  rolling  mills),  Pakistan  and  South 
Korea,  and  of  contracts  now  under  negotiation  in  Malaya,  Thai¬ 
land,  Formosa,  Pakistan  and  Indonesia. 

On  the  question  of  long-term  credits  for  development  count¬ 
ries,  Herr  H.  Jakopp,  Director-General  of  Klockner-Humboldt- 
Deutz  A  G.,  Cologne,  stressed  in  an  exclusive  interview  with 
Eastern  World  the  importance  of  these  markets  for  the 
German  industries  particularly  as  Germany’s  financial  position 
had  become  stronger  during  the  last  year.  He  felt,  however,  that 
it  was  beyond  the  functions  and  capacity  of  individual  indust¬ 
rial  concerns  to  grant  long-term  credits,  and  that  a  special 
Banking  Institute  (possibly  with  half  of  the  capital  subscribed 
by  the  State,  and  the  other  half  by  private  interests)  should  be 
formed.  Herr  Jakopp  envisaged  that  during  the  manu¬ 
facturing  period  the  entire  risk  was  to  be  bourne  by  the  manu¬ 
facturing  company,  but  that  after  the  delivery  of  the  plant  to 


the  customer  and  the  latter’s  approval  of  it,  the  manufacturer 
should  receive  the  sum  due  to  him  from  his  Banking  Institute, 
which  would  then  in  due  course  receive  the  payment  from  the 
overseas  client.  The  Banking  Institute  would  have  to  be  consulted 
and  to  agree  to  such  a  rich  deal  before  the  signing  of  the 
contract. 


DENMARK’S  TRAM  WITH  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

DENMARK’S  total  exports  to  the  main  markets  in  South- 
East  Asia,  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  during  the  first  half 
of  1958,  remained  at  nearly  the  same  level  as  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  last  year,  while  the  imports  (about  110 
million  D.Kr.)  from  these  countries  dropped  from  130  million 
to  93  million  during  the  same  period.  As  a  result  of  this  trend 
Denmark  had  a  favourable  trade  balance  with  these  countries 
in  1958. 

IMPORTS  EXPORTS 


1957 

1958 

first 

1957 
six  months 

1958 

Afghanistan 

— 

— 

21 

528 

Burma 

1,019 

2,206 

11,416 

11,119 

India 

9,185 

10,681 

16,735 

11,329 

Pakistan 

3,226 

1,057 

1,430 

3,661 

Ceylon 

3,225 

1,907 

1,337 

2,562 

Thailand 

S.  Viet  Nam,  Laos, 

10,686 

5,985 

10,328 

10,575 

Cambodia 

— 

5 

2,144 

1,787 

N.  Viet  Nam  ... 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Indonesia 

11,461 

252 

7,897 

7,445 

Philippiites. 
Singapore  and 

18,551 

3,058 

1,705 

2,286 

Malaya 

2,819 

3,122 

16,696 

21,137 

China 

1,860 

2,202 

1,797 

5,850 

Formosa 

75 

33 

1,038 

675 

Japan  ♦... 

60,919 

54,832 

11,354 

9,256 

Korea 

— 

— 

5,355 

1,674 

Hong  Kong  ... 

5,700 

3,291 

12,500 

8,001 

Australia 

934 

1,536 

7,774 

8,753 

New  Zealand  ...  ' 

1,377 

2,594 

3,039 

2,309 

(All  figures  in  1,000  D.K.) 

Japan  was  the  main  eastern  supplier.  Imports  from  Japan 
included  ships  for  27  million  D.Kr.,  and  textiles  to  the  value 
of  17  million  D.Kr.  during  the  first  half  of  1958.  The  Copen¬ 
hagen  company  of  Burmeister  and  Wain,  manufacturers  of 
marine  diesel  engines,  have  a  licensing  agreement  with  Hitachi. 
The  latter  firm,  building  B.&W.  diesel  engines  on  licence  through 
Mitsui,  has  already  delivered  one  B.&W.  12  cylinder  diesel  engine. 
The  East  Asiatic  Company,  who  became  pioneers  in  the  use  of 
ocean-going  diesel  engine  ships  and  to  whom  in  1912  Burmeister 
and  Wain  delivered  the  world’s  first  ocean-going  motcu^hip, 
"Selandia,”  were  the  first  to  adopt  B.  &  W.’s  new  large  engine 
type  when,  in  1957,  they  ordered  a  6  cylinder  plant  for  installa¬ 
tion  in  a  tanker  of  18,500  tons  deadweight. 
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SWEDEN’S  TRADE  WITH  ASIA' 


IMPORTS  EXPORTS 


1957 

1958 

1957 

'  1958 

first  five  months 

\ 

Afghanistan 

— 

84 

3 

22 

China 

4,138 

7,271 

2,825 

838 

Philippines 

18,005 

7,165 

1,818 

1,248 

Indonesia 

10,760 

9,387 

.  10,313 

2,427 

Japan 

29,081 

36,790 

17,432 

2,747 

Korea 

— 

1 

68 

1,821 

Nepal 

— 

12 

— 

— 

Thailand 

1,681 

2,364 

2,128 

1,553 

Indo-China 

59 

8 

1,050 

2,484 

Formosa 

25 

5 

180 

53 

Burma 

1,272 

1,853 

3,256 

993 

Ceylon 

1,197 

1,010 

5,018 

2,028 

India 

6,195 

9,413 

36,000 

19,896 

Pakistan 

1,818 

1,275 

8,856 

5,172 

Fed.  of  Malaya 

9,827 

•  9,138 

5,663 

3,922 

Singapore 

— 

333 

— 

463 

Portug.  Poss.  Asia 

2,130 

— 

222 

246 

Hong  Kong  . . . 

2,063 

5,628 

8,833 

2,526 

Brit.  Col.  Asia 

5,7% 

5,028 

528 

519 

Australia 

6,221 

2,117 

27,647 

29,069 

New  Zealand 

1,613 

953 

5,062 

6,084 

Fr.  Poss.  Pacific 

2 

1 

3,338 

33 

Br.  Poss.  Pacific 

— 

989 

12 

6 

(All  figures  in  l.fXX)  Norwegian  Kr.) 

The  imports  from  Japan  included  ships  to  the  value  of  23 
million  Kr.  during  the  first  5  months  of  1957  and  28  million  Kr. 
during  the  first  5  months  of  1958.  , 


NORWAY’S  TRAM^  WITH  THE  EAST 


SWEDEN’S  exports  to  China  continued  to  increase  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1958,  but  India  was  the  largest  market 
of  that  area  despite  the  fact  that  the  1958  exports  were  lower 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1957.  In  the  case  of 
imports  from  Asian  countries,  Japan  was  Sweden’s  leading 
supplier  from  that  area. 

1957  1958 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

first  four  months 

Pakistan 

5.2 

7.4 

5.2 

2.8 

India 

8.8 

39.6 

11.5 

33.3 

Oylon 

5.8 

3.1 

5.9 

2.0 

Indonesia 

15.0 

15.7 

16.5 

6.3 

Philippines 

21.5 

3.2 

14.1 

3.2 

China 

4.7 

26.2 

4.5 

30.5 

Japan 

British  Colonies 

38.5 

24.4 

44.0 

12.5 

in  Asia 

15.1 

4.6 

16.8 

6.0 

(All  figures  in  million  Swedish  crowns) 
Recently,  an  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  Govern* 
ments  of  India  and  Sweden  on  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
between  the  two  countries.  The  agreement  is  still  to  be  ratified, 
after  which  it  will  become  effective  in  India  for  the  assessment 
year  1959-60  and  in  Sweden  for  the  taxes  payable  for  1958. 
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SWITZERLAND’S  ECONOMY  AND  ASIA 


47 

21 

53 

84 

53 

93 

28 

96 

72 

22 

63 

46 

26 

19 

69 

84 

33 

6 

23 


The  trend  of  Switzerland's  expanding  trade  with  South-East 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  during  the  last  few  years  has  been 
arrested  during  the  first  half  of  1958.  Explanations  for  this 
development  are  to  be  found  in  international  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  including  declining  prices  of  commodities  which 
represent  the  main  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  Asia,  the 
recession  in  the  West  causing  decreasing  imports  of  goods  from 
Asia  and  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  in  Asian  countries. 
This  shortage  is  due  to  the  fall  of  earnings,  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  on  long-term  development  projects,  and  to  expenditure  for 
military  purposes  resulting  from  purely  political  considerations. 

Switzerland’s  trade  with  Asia  must  be  seen  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  country’s  global  trade.  Her  total  exports  have 
remained  practically  on  the  same  level  during  the  first  half  of 
1958  to  what  they  were  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1957.  Switzerland’s  imports,  however,  decreased  by  nearly  20% 
during  the  same  periods,  as  the  following  figures  show: 

1957  1958 

first  six  months  of  the  year 

Switzerland’s  global  imports  ...  4,352  3,690 

Switzerland’s  global  exports  ...  3,260  3,170 

(all  figures  in  million  Swiss  francs) 
The  decrease  of  the  total  value  of  Switzerland’s  imports 
resulted  from  smaller  imports  in  quantity  of  raw  materials  (the 
index  of  the  volume  of  imports  of  these  goods  dropped  from 
213  during  the  first  six  months  of  1957,  to  164  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1958)  and  at  the  same  time  the  price  index  of  the 


imported  raw  materials  went  down  from  115  to  108. 

On  the  other  hand,  Swiss  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
show  a  small  decrease  in  volume  (the  index  was  194.5  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1957,  and  185.5  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1958)  which  was  partly  offset  by  increased  prices,  the  index  of 
which  rose  from  94  to  97  during  the  same  periods. 

Thus  Switzerland — as  most  other  industrialised  countries — 
has  benefited  from  a  trend  of  more  favourable  terms  of  trade. 
But  is  the  conventional  theory  of  “favourable”  terms  of  trade 
still  valid,  particularly  when  the  recession  in  the  West  has  re¬ 
placed  the  industrial  boom?  Do  the  highly  industrialised 
countries  really  benefit  from  conditions  when  their  potential 
largest  buyers — the  developing  countries — have  to  reduce  their 
purchases  as  their  foreign  exchange  earnings  decrease  due  to 
lower  commodity  prices? 

Switzerland  was  still  able  to  keep  up  a  high  level  of  exports 
but  the  deliveries  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  resulted 
to  a  great  extent  from  orders  which  were  secured  some  time  ago. 
The  recession  has  led  to  a  decrease  of  incoming  orders,  and  in 
some  industries  the  backlog  of  orders  is  very  low  indeed.  Should 
the  recession  in  the  West  continue,  then  every  new  order  would 
be  of  particular  value  to  the  manufacturer  concerned  and  to  the 
national  economy.  This  applies  to  Switzerland  and  to  other 
western  industrialised  countries.  In  the  case  of  Switzerland’s 
highly  developed  and  diversified  industries,  there  are  great 
potential  possibilities  for  expansion  of  exports  to  South-East 
Asia  and  the  Far  East.  At  the  1958  annual  Swiss  Industries  Fair, 
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held  in  Basle,  many  Asian  delegations  and  individual  buyers 
have  shown  great  interested  in  high  quality  Swiss  products.  It  is 
hoped  in  Swiss  industrial  circles  that  at  the  forthcoming  Fair 
in  April  1959,  many  Asians  will  again  come  to  Basle. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  Switzerland’s 
trade  with  the  main  trading  partners  in  that  area. 


Imports  Exports 


1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

first  half  the  year 

Afghanistan 

1.5 

1.2 

0.9 

0.6 

India 

15.8 

10.2 

91.4 

54.9 

Pakistan 

3.3 

1.8 

4.1 

7.0 

Ceylon 

7.0 

4.5 

4.1 

6.0 

Singapore 

0.7 

1.1 

26.3 

24.4 

Fed.  of  Malaya 

11.6 

7.0 

2.4 

1.5 

Burma 

0.1 

0.1 

3.2 

1.5 

Thailand 

0.7 

0.6 

11.6 

11.5 

Viet  Nam 

0.1 

0.2 

2.6 

2.3 

Indonesia 

9.2 

7.1 

13.0 

5.3 

Philippines 

11.0 

7.1 

6.2 

9.2 

China,  Hong  Kong 

29.1 

23.7 

94.9 

65.1 

Japan 

35.7 

33.2 

47.5 

51.2 

(all  figures 

in  million 

Swiss  francs) 

It  is  significant  that  while  some  western  countries  have 
experienced  a  contraction  of  their  exports  to  Japan — due  to 
import  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Japanese  authorities — Swit¬ 
zerland  was  able  to  step  up  her  exports  to  this  important  market 
in  1958.  Small  increases  were  also  gained  in  the  exports  to 
Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  the  Philippines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  to  the  two  main  markets  in 
Asia — China  and  India — show  a  decrease  during  the  first  half 
of  1958.  In  the  case  of  China  the  recent  relaxation  of  the 
embargo,  (Switzerland,  although  not  belonging  to  CCX^OM,  has 
been  adhering  to  the  export  restrictions  imposed  by  the  West) 
provides  opportunities  for  increased  exports  of  many  goods. 
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including  machine  tools,  optical  instruments  and  products  of  the  | 
electrotechnical  industry,  for  which  the  Chinese  have  shown  | 
interest  lately.  The  ratio  of  Switzerland’s  exports  to  China  to  f 
her  imports  from  China  amounted  to  about  3i:l  in  1957,  and  to  I 
nearly  3:1  during  the  first  half  of  1958.  According  to  well-  [ 
informed  circles  it  appears  that  in  attempting  to  achieve  a  new  | 
expansion  of  exports  to  China,  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  |; 
whether  there  can  also  be  an  increase  of  imports  from  China.  ; 

The  foreign  exchange  crisis  in  India  which  has  led  to  i 
import  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Indian  Government,  has  led  : 
to  a  drastic  reduction  of  Swiss  exports  to  this  market.  Products  > 
of  leading  Swiss  manufacturers  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  India,  > 
and  some  leading  Swiss  industrialists  have  participated  in  manu¬ 
facturing  activities  in  India,  including,  in  the  field  of  machine 
tools,  railway  rolling  stock  and  chemicals.  There  is  still  scope  || 
for  the  development  of  this  type  of  economic  activity  between 
Swiss  industries  and  India.  } 

In  the  direct  export  trade,  however,  a  number  of  orders  [' 
could  not  be  finalised  lately  due  to  the  long-term  credit  terms  ^ 
required  by  the  Indian  authorities.  What  are  the  prospects  of  ; 
the  Indian  market?  At  the  time  of  writing,  discussions  on  ‘ 
financial  assistance  to  India  are  in  progress.  The  talks  have  been 
called  by  the  World  Bank,  with  the  UK,  US,  West  Germany  and 
Japan  (the  main  suppliers  of  India)  taking  part  in  these  nego-  I 
tiations.  All  indications  point  towards  a  concerted  effort  to  help 
India  to  bridge  the  foreign  exchange  gap.  The  question  arises 
whether,  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  the  level  of  1957  exports 
to  India  (about  £12  million)  and  of  possibly  increasing  these 
exports,  special  arrangements  (including  those  of  export  credit 
guarantee  regulations)  should  be  taken  by  the  Swiss  authorities, 
industry  and  banks.  Recently  a  Geneva  investment  institution 
participated  in  a  loan  to  the  Japan  Development  Bank  to  assist 
in  the  expansion  of  the  privately-owned  Sumitomo  Metal 
Industries  Ltd.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  investigation  about 
possibilities  of  similar  loans  to  India  should  not  be  neglected. 
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and  that  there  is  scope  for  establishing  closer  econcMnic  ties 
between  Switzerland  and  India. 

Switzerland’s  total  exports  of  machinery,  equipment,  instru¬ 
ments  and  apparatus,  have  increased  from  1,130  million  Swiss 
francs  in  1950  to  2,021  million  Swiss  francs  in  1957.  The 
importance  of  Asian  markets  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
while  in  1951  only  5.4%  of  these  total  exports  went  to  Asia, 
Asia’s  share  of  the  nearly  doubled  total  exports  in  1957  has 
risen  to  10.4%  or  from  60  million  Swiss  francs  to  211  million 
Swiss  francs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Asian  buyers  fully  realise  the 
high  quality  of  Swiss  products,  and  that  the  Swiss  industries 
need  the  Asian  markets — two  facts  which,  given  proper  oppor¬ 
tunities,  should  provide  the  basis  for  a  further  development  of 
economic  and  trade  relations  between  Switzerland  and  Asia. 

SWISS  ELECTRIC  TRAINS 
FOR  CALCUTTA 

A  FURTHER  step  in  the  Calcutta  Electrification  Project  was 

taken  recently  with  the  introduction  of  16  three-coach  trains 
on  the  high-tension  d.c.  electrified  suburban  lines.  This  stock 
was  supplied  by  the  Swiss  Industrial  Company  (SIC),  of 
Neuhausen  Rhine  Falls,  on  behalf  of  the  Export  Association  of 
Swiss  Railway  Equipment  Manufacturers,  consisting  of  SIG, 
Swiss  Car  and  Elevator  Manufacturing  Corp.  Ltd.,  Schlieren; 
Schindler  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co.,  Prattein;  Aircraft  and  Vehicle 
Works  Inc.,  Altenrhein;  Brown,  Boveri  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Baden; 
Oerlikon  Engineering  Co.,  Zurich;  and  S6cheron  Works  Co., 
Geneva. 

Of  the  complete  order,  SIG  built  all  the  motor-coaches, 
Schlieren  and  Schindler  all  the  trailers,  and  Altenrhein  the  doors 
for  all  the  vehicles.  The  electrical  equipment  has  been  built  by 
Brown  Boveri,  Oerlikon  and  S6cheron.  The  trains  are  operated 
as  three-coach  units,  with  the  possibility  of  combining  up  to  three 
units  into  one  train  of  nine  coaches  in  multiple.  In  addition,  the 
characteristics  of  the  traction  equipment,  the  layout  of  the  con¬ 
trol  system  as  well  as  the  type  and  arrangement  of  electric  and 
mechanical  couplers  at  the  ends  of  the  trains,  enable  running  in 
multiple  control  with  similar  train  units  of  English  and  German 
manufacture. 

Mechanical  Parts 

The  general  layout  of  a  train  unit  shows,  besides  the  two 
driver’s  compartments  at  the  train  ends  and  an  auxiliary  driver’s 
cab  with  adjacent  high-tension  compartment  in  the  motor  coach, 
six  third  Class  compartments  seating  264,  one  first  class  saloon 
seating  26,  and  one  luggage  room  with  a  capacity  of  4  tons. 


One  of  the  sixteen  three-coach  units  for  Calcutta 


Seating  in  the  third  class  saloons  comprises  seat  and  backrest 
boards  pressed  in  one  piece  from  impregnated  plywood,  whereas 
the  first  class  seats  are  upholstered  in  form  rubber  and  lined  with 
white  cloth  and  artificial  leather.  In  all  passenger  compartments 
and  driving  cabs,  ventilating  fans  with  individual  operation  and 
control  mechanism  are  provided.  They  are  supplemented,  as  the 
main  lighting,  by  an  emergency  circuit  fed  by  the  storage  battery. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  strength  and  rigidity  with  a  minimum 
of  weight,  an  all-welded  stressed-skin  body  construction  was 
adopted  for  all  vehicles.  Automatic  centre  couplers  at  each  end  of 
the  train  permit  the  coupling  of  two  or  three  triple-car  sets  in 
multiple  whereas  alliance  inter-coach  centre  couplers  connect  the 
three  coaches  of  one  train  set.  The  bogies  are  of  the  well-known 
Swiss  type,  with  cylindrical  axlebox  guides,  and  frames  consisting 
of  all-welded  pressed  and  formed  sections.  Braking  is  by  the 
Westinghouse  combined  self-lapping  electro-pneumatic  and 
automatic  system.  Each  bogie  has  its  own  brake  apparatus  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  automatic  brake  unit  with  pressure-indication  switch 
and  release  valve. 

Electrical  Equipment 

The  electrical  equipment  comprises  four  traction  motors  with 
an  individual  one-hour  rating  of  260  h.p.  (210  h.p.  continuous), 
which  are  mounted  in  pairs  in  the  two  bogies  of  the  motor-coach. 
The  two  motors  of  each  bogie  are  connected  permanently  in 
series.  During  the  start,  ribbon  resistances  are  put  in  series  with 
the  motors  and  short-circuited  step  by  step  by  means  of  electro- 
pneumatic  contactors.  Reduction  gears  are  of  non-resilient  type, 
and  the  nose-suspension  springs  are  of  steel  coil  form. 

Special  care  was  given  to  the  protective  devices  to  ensure 
absolute  safety  in  service.  A  high-speed  circuit-breaker  protects 
the  h.t.  circuits  against  shorts.  In  case  of  atmospheric  over-voltage, 
lightning  arresters  of  high  capacity  deviate  the  discharge  to  earth. 
Overload  relays  protect  the  traction  motors  and  the  3000-volt 
motor  of  the  motor-generator  set  against  overload.  If  the  voltage 
should  fail  on  the  overhead  line,  a  no-current  relay  disconnects 
the  main  power  circuits  so  that  the  sudden  come-back  of  the 
voltage  cannot  damage  the  traction  motors.  A  deadman  device 
with  2-sec.  delay,  combined  with  the  handle  of  the  master 
controller,  trips  the  main  power  circuit  and  makes  an  emergency 
application  of  the  air  brakes  in  case  of  disability  of  the  driver. 
Most  of  the  high-voltage  equipment  is  located  in  a  special  high- 
tension  compartment  locked  with  the  earthing  switch  so  that  it 
cannot  be  entered  until  the  h.t.  circuits  are  connected  to  earth. 

All  auxiliary  and  control  circuits  are  at  a  constant  tension  of 
110  volts  supplied  by  the  generator  of  the  motor-generator  set 
The  alkaline  battery  is  designed  for  a  nominal  discharge  tension 
of  110  volts,  so  that  the  low-voltage  circuits  work  always  at  the 
same  voltage,  whether  the  motor-generator  set  is  running  or  not 

The  main  part  of  the  control  equipment  is  the  automatic  start¬ 
ing  device.  The  operating  of  the  starting  contactors  is  controlled  by 
a  servo-controller.  On  his  master  controller  the 
driver  only  choses  the  position  to  be  finally 
reached,  namely  series  or  parallel  combination 
of  the  traction  motor  groups,  or  field  weaken¬ 
ing  in  parallel  combination.  Then  the  servo- 
controller  moves  step  by  step  up  to  the 
corresponding  position,  and  its  progression  is 
controlled  by  a  current-limit  relay  providing 
regular  tractive  effort  during  acceleration.  A 
set  of  signal  lamps  located  on  the  driving  desk 
indicates  to  the  driver  the  correct  working  of 
the  equipment  and  due  care  has  been  given  in 

the  arrangement  of  the  electric  equipment  in 
order  to  allow  easy  checking  of  all  ■  apparatus. 

Since  a  cardinal  point  in  the  design  was 
that  to  ensure  long  intervals  between  overhauls, 
and  trifling  maintenance  between-whiles,  all 
mechanical  parts  and  electrical  apparatus  were 
to  well-proved  design  and  of  robust  and  ample 
construction. 
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One  of  a  batch  of  16  1025  h.p.  three-coach  units 
supplied  to  the  Eastern  Railway  for  operation 
on  the  3000-V.  d.  c.  Calcutta  suburban  network. 


EASTERN 


Designers  and  Builders: 

SIG.  Neuhausen  Rhine  Falls  /  Swiss  Car  and  Elevator  Manufacturing  Corp.  Ltd„ 
Schlieren-Ziirich  /  Schindler  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co.  Ltd.,  Prattein  /  Aircraft  &  Ve¬ 
hicle  Works,  Inc.,  Altenrhein  /  Brown,  Boveri  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Baden  /  Oerlikon  Enginee¬ 
ring  Co.,Zurich  /  Secheron  Works  Co.,  Geneva 
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SWISSAIR  TO  THE  FAR  EAST 


Y  AST  year  in  April  Swissair,  the  national  airline  of 
Switzerland,  became  a  world  air  carrier  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  by  opening  a  new  route  linking  its  home 
country  with  South-East  Asia  and  reaching  to  Tokyo.  With 
a  length  of  over  12,000  miles,  the  route  represented  the 
largest  single  network  expansion  Swissair  had  ever  under¬ 
taken.  Many  months,  of  preparation  and  planning  had 
preceded  the  actual  start  of  services  and  the  volume  of 
traffic  of  both  passengers  and  cargo,  especially  this  year, 
seems  to  justify  fully  the  confidence  of  the  Swissair 
management  that  the  route  was  a  sound  conunercial 
proposition. 

This  consideration,  incidentally,  has  always  been  the 
overriding  one  in  the  planning  of  Swissair’s  network. 
Switzerland's  economic  structure  being  largely  based  on  the 
export  industries  and  tourism,  the  aim  of  Swissair  has  been 
to  set  up  fast  communications  with  those  parts  of  the 
world  particularly  important  to  the  country  from  those 
points  of  view. 

The  route  operated  by  Swissair  to  the  Far  East  is 
flown  twice  weekly  from  Zurich  and  Geneva.  The  Tuesday 
flight  calls  at  Beirut,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Bangkok,  Manila 
and  Tokyo,  and  the  Friday  service  at  Cairo,  Karachi, 
Calcutta,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo. 

Swissair  use  on  this  route  modern  Douglas  DC-6B 
aircraft  which  are  pressurised  and  airconditioned  and 
equipped  with  weather-radar  to  avoid  bad  weather  zones. 

They  provide  first  and  tourist  class  accommodation  in 
separate  compartments.  In  first  class,  fully  reclinable 
sleeperseats  are  available  at  no  extra  cost  and  sleeping 
berths  can  be  had  at  a  small  additional  charge.  Swissair 
have  always  had  a  very  high  reputation  for  their  meal 
service  in  the  air  and  this  has  been  further  enhanced 
recently  by  the  introduction  of  k-la-carte  meals  for  first 
class  passengers  to  the  Far  East.  (This  facility  has  for 
some  time  been  available  in  first  class  on  the  routes  to  New 
York  and  to  South  America). 

Swissair  have  also  recently  introduced  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  their  Far  East  passengers  a  special  “Stop-over 
Plan,”  allowing  them  to  leave  the  trunk  route  at  any  point,  fly 
by  local  airlines  to  a  number  of  cities  and  later  rejoin  the  main 
Swissair  service.  This  they  can  do  at  no  addition  to  the  normal 
fare  to  their  final  destination.  The  “Stop-over  Plan”  is 
particularly  useful  to  business  executives  wishing  to  cover  extra 
territory  quickly  and  at  little  extra  cost. 
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Swissair  liner  at  Tokyo  airport 

The  success  of  Swissair's  Far  East  services  is  to  a  large 
extent  due  to  good  scheduling,  because  their  flights  make  excellent 
connections  in  Switzerland  with  services  from  all  over  Europe. 
From  London,  for  example,  the  daily  first  and  tourist  class  DC-t5B 
“Super  Swiss”  conveniently  connects  with  the  Far  East  flight  in 
Zurich. 


SWISS  TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

Switzerland’s  exports  to  Australia  amounted  to  49.8  million 
Swiss  francs  during  the  first  six  months  of  1958  as  against  an 
annual  average  of  86  million  during  1956  and  1957. 

Swiss  imports  from  Australia  were  15.8  million  francs 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1958  as  against  36.7  million  during 
the  whole  of  1957  and  23.9  million  during  the  whole  of  1956. 

New  Zealand  bought  Swiss  goods  to  the  value  of  over  10 
million  Swiss  francs  during  the  first  six  months  of  1958,  com¬ 
pared  with  17.6  million  during  the  whole  of  1956  and  21  million 
during  the  whole  of  1957. 

Switzerland’s  imports  from  New  Zealand  amounted  to  2 
million  Swiss  francs  during  the  first  six  months  of  1956  com¬ 
pared  with  7  million  during  the  whole  of  1956  and  3.7  million 
during  the  whole  of  1957. 

With  both  countries,  Switzerland  has  a  very  high  favourable 
trade  balance. 


4  display  of  Swiss  industry  products:  17  droups—21  halls 
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FAIR 

BASLE  11th-21st  APRIL.  1959 


Information,  booklet  and  catalogue  obtainable  directly  from  the  Fair  or  from  Swiss  Embassies,  Legations, 

Consulates  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  abroad. 


BISCUIT  WRAPPIHC  MACHIHES 


Type  HB 


fr  small  biscuit  packs 

Hitting  of  I  •  2  pitot  of  rocfangulor 
•t,  —  high-tpaod  mochino  typo  HB 
I  boon  dovolopod. 


main  foafuroi  aro: 

i(  Output:  80-160  packets  par 
minute. 

If  Hopper  feed  —  counting  and 
ranging  of  bitcuitt  into  pilot  in 
a  fully  automatic  way. 

if  I  or  2  wropport  from  roll,  outar 
wrap  hoattaalad.  If  datirod, 
including  tear  typo. 

if  End  fold,  which  laavat  tho 
large  areas  on  the  packets 
ontiraly  fraa  from  folds. 

if  Quick  tiza-changaovar. 

if  Clotad-in  datign,  incorporating 
a  100%  automatic  lubrication 
tyttam. 

the  course  of  over  fifty  yeer’a 
in  the  field  of  automatic 
ng,  we  have  evolved  quite  a 
of  machines  for  a  variety  of 
mar  goods. 


Swiss  Industrial  Company 
Neuhausen  Rhine  Falls 
Switzeriand 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


FUR  FACTORY  FOR  MONGOLIA 

Hungary  is  to  deliver  a  complete  fur 
factory  to  the  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic.  Preliminary  plans  have  been 
drawn  up,  and  a  party  of  experts  of  the 
Komplex  Trading  Company  will  shortly 
leave  for  Ulan  Bator  where  they  are  to 
discuss  details.  This  will  be  the  first  com¬ 
plete  factory  equipment  ever  delivered  by 
Hungary  to  Mongolia. 

In  June,  Komplex  shipped  power  plant 
equipment  valued  at  7  million  forints  to 
China. 

tunisian-chinem:  trade 

A  Chinese  governmental  trade  delega¬ 
tion  led  by  the  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign 
Trade,  is  expected  to  arrive  this  month 
in  Tunisia  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a 
trade  agreement  between  the  two 
countries. 

GERMAN  ENGINEERING  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

The  West  German  civil  engineering 
company  Hochtief  A.  G.,  Essen,  is 
completing  this  year  a  large  project 
which  it  started  in  19S3  in  Afghanistan. 
The  firm  is  building  an  industrial  plant 
in  Gulbahar,  50  miles  north  of  Kabul, 
for  the  Afghan  Textile  Company.  On  a 
ground  of  500  acres  spinning,  weaving, 
waste-spinning  and  finishing  mills  as  well 
as  store  buildings,  work  shops,  a  steam 
power  station  and  auxiliary  structures  are 
being  erected.  The  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  have  a  floor  space  of  237,000  sq.ft, 
each.  In  addition,  100  flats  for  workers, 
100  flats  for  salaried  employees,  a  club¬ 
house,  a  mosque,  a  swimming  pool,  roads 
and  canalisation  are  being  built.  The 
industrial  buildings  are  mostly  one-floor 
steel  concrete  constructions  with  roof 
elements  of  prefabricated  concrete 
components. 

Hochtief  are  also  erecting  in  Kabul 
a  health  centre,  the  Habiba  School,  a 


hospital  (300  beds)  as  well  as  bank 
offices. 

TRADE  OF  SOUTH  VIET  NAM 

Statistics  on  South  Viet  Nam’s  foreign 
trade  during  the  first  quarter  of  1958 
show  that  imports  fell  to  VN$1,888 
million,  from  VN$2,152  million  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1957,  and  that  exports 
declined  to  VN$522  million  from 
VN$560  million.  Thus  the  deficit,  at 
VN$1,366  million,  was  14  percent  less 
than  during  the  first  quarter  of  1957. 

This  overall  picture,  however,  conceals 
several  new  trends  in  both  the  geo¬ 
graphic  and  commodity  composition  of 
trade.  The  franc  area,  which  had  fallen 
to  second  place  as  a  supplier  to  Viet 
Nam  during  the  first  quarter  of  1957 — 
providing  26  percent  of  total  imports — 
again  assumed  first  place  in  1958,  with 
30  percent  of  imports.  Japan,  which  held 
only  third  place  in  1957  with  23  percent 
of  imports,  became  second  in  1958  with 
nearly  the  same  proportion  of  imports, 
although  the  value  of  the  goods  that  it 
sold  to  Viet  Nam  fell  by  17  percent.  The 
most  striking  change  was  in  relation  to 
the  United  States,  whose  sales  of  goods 
to  Viet  Nam  in  1958  were  41  percent 
less  than  in  1957;  thus  the  United  States 
fell  from  first  to  third  place  as  a  supplier 
to  Viet  Nam, 

On  the  export  side,  the  franc  area 
remained  Viet  Nam’s  best  customer, 
absorbing  65  percent  of  exports  against 
71  percent  in  1958.  This  loss  in  the  value 
of  exports  to  the  franc  area — both* 
absolutely  (VN$340  million  against 
VN$395  million)  and  relatively — was 
mainly  the  result  of  an  85  percent  de¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  rice  exports  to 
France;  the  French  overseas  territories 
continued  to  take  about  the  same 
quantity  as  in  1957,  .  Exports  to  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  Viet 


Nam’s  second  best  customer  in  1957, 
when  it  took  21  percent  of  total  exports, 
fell  sharply,  and  in  1958  amounted  to 
only  1  percent  of  total  exports.  This  is 
explained  by  the  almost  complete  stop¬ 
page  of  rubber  exports  to  the  United 
States  during  the  first  quarter  of  1958. 
Indonesia  and  Malaya,  which,  combined, 
took  87  percent  of  rice  exports  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1958,  were  in  second  and 
third  places  among  Viet  Nam’s  cus¬ 
tomers,  whereas  they  had  ranked  seventh 
and  fourth,  respectively,  in  1957. 

Rubber  continued  to  be  Viet  Nam’s 
major  export  in  1958,  although  its  share 
in  total  exports  fell  to  59  percent,  from 
82  percent  in  1957,  and  its  value  fell  by 
33  percent.  An  increase  in  the  value  of 
rice  exports,  from  VN$37  million  to 
VN$172  million,  almost  compensated  for 
the  loss  of  rubber  sales.  The  value  of  all 
other  exports,  however,  declined  from 
VN$65  million  to  VN$43  million. 

PAKISTAN-BUILT  BARGE  FOR 
GERMANY 

The  Karachi  Shipyard  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Works,  run  by  the  Pakistan 
Industrial  Development  Corporation,  has 
delivered  a  270-ton  barge  to  the  Hansa 
Line,  one  of  the  largest  shipping  con¬ 
cerns  of  West  Germany. 

The  delivery  of  this  barge  marks  the 
successful  completion  of  the  first  foreign 
order  and  it  will  be  the  first  Pakistan- 
made  vessel  to  be  exported  to  a  foreign 
country. 

IXJANS  FOR  JAPANESE  STEEL 

The  World  Bank  has  approved  a  loan 
equivalent  to  $33  million  to  the  Japan 
Development  Bank  to  assist  the  privately- 
owned  Sumitomo  Metal  Industries  Ltd. 
to  modernise  and  expand  the  capacity  of 
its  iron  and  steel  plants. 

The  Bank-financed  project  is  part  of 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

Enquiries  invited  from  manufacturers  and  importers  , 

LAMET  TRADING  LTD. 

Specialists  in  Corhpensation  Transactions 

Ckbict:  LAMTRA,  London  T  IT  1  MURRAY  HOUSE, 

Tekpbonc:  MONarch  8S77  J-tOnUUIl,  43-46,  BARBICAN 
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Centenary  Tradition  in  Shipping  —  New  Modem  and  Fast  Cargoes 


JUGOLINIJA  Rijeka  Yugoslavia 

P.O.  Box:  379  —  Telex:  02625  —  Telephones:  26-51,  26-52,  26-53,  27-02 
Mantains  eight  regular  Cargo  and  Passenger  services  from  Adriatic  to: 

NORTH  AFRICA,  SPAIN  AND  NORTH  EUROPE  — NORTH  AMERICA  —  SOUTH  AMERICA  —  LEVANT  —  PERSIAN  CULP 
INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  BURMA  —  CEYLON,  STRAITS  PORTS,  INDONESIA,  HONC  KONC  —  NORTH  CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

Goods  are  accepted  on  Through  Bills  of  Lading  via  Hamburg  from  and  to  Scandinavian  ports,  to  Chicago,  Halifax, 
Toronto,  Montreal  and  other  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  via  Rotterdam,  to  West  Africa  via  Antwerp  and  to  South  Korea 

via  Moji. 


mmCATE  BENDS  MADE  EASY 

with  th,  BESCO  ALL-STEEL  UNIVERSAL  FOLDING  MACHINE  MARK  II 


\ 


IsKo  sliest  metel  working  mechinery  made  by 


VA, 


'words  If d 


IDWARDS  HOUSE,  359-361  EUSTON  RD..  LONDON,  N.W.I.  ENGLAND 

Telsphone:  EUSton  4MI  (7  llnai)  3771  (4  Itnsi)  Talograms:  Sascotools  Norweit  London 


For  hand  operation,  WELDED  STEEL  PLATE 
CONSTRUCTION  with  adjustabln  tonsion 
rods  and  bracM  —  VIRTUALLY  UNBREAK¬ 
ABLE.  Adjustmenti  to  tho  folding  beam  and 
folding  axis  give  sharp  and  round  bands  up 
to  I  in.  true  radius.  Quick  Invar  clamping: 
beam  rises  l^in.  BEAMS  ARE  MOUNTED 
IN  REPLACEABLE  BEARINGS.  Vary  narrow 
return  bends  can  be  made  in  thin  materiel. 
Back  gauges  are  available. 

Made  at  our  Chard  Works  and  supplied  in 
twelve  sixes  for  36in.  to  I20in.  wide  in  16, 
14  and  12  S.W.6.  mild  steal  with  minimum 
I  in.  depth  of  flange.  Popular  sizes  are  4Bin. 
72in.  and  96in.  wide  x  14  S.W.G.  Fuller 
details  will  be  sent  at  your  request. 

DELIVERY,  GENERALLY  EX-STOCK 

Specialist  Box  and  Pan  Folding  Machines 
and  Power  Folding  Machines  are  available. 

Agents  for  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Malaya 
WILLIAM  JACKS  A  CO.  LTD. 

Bombay,  Karaebi,  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong 
MAWER  EVANS  A  CO.  LTD. 

Philippines  MACHINERY  ENGINEERING 
SUPPLIES  ING.  MANILLA 
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a  programme  for  the  modernisation  and 
expansion  of  production  facilities  in 
Sumit(Hno’s  four  steel  plants — at  Waka* 
yama,  Osaka,  Amagasaki  and  Rokura. 
The  programme  is  designed  to  increase 
Sumitomo’s  annual  productivie  capacity 
to  about  825,000  tons  of  pig  iron, 
1,450,000  tons  of  steel  ingots  and 
1,334,000  tons  of  finished  and  semi-fin¬ 
ished  steel  products. 

Another  World  Bank  loan  of  SIO 
million  will  assist  the  Japanese  Kobe 
Steel  Works  Ltd.  to  expand  and  improve 
its  operations.  One  US  and  two  German 
banks,  amongst  them  the  Vereinsbank  of 
Hamburg,  Germany,  are  participating  in 
the  loan  without  the  World  Bank’s  guar- 


the  programme  and  comprises  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  blast  furnace  and 
related  facilities. 

CHINA  IMPORTS  MORE  WOOL  TOPS 
The  following  table  shows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  UK  exports  of  wool  tops  to  the 
main  markets  of  South-East  Asia  and  the 
Far  East.  The  1958  exports  to  China 
continue  to  be  at  a  high  level  and  there 
are  indications  that  deliveries  to  that 
country,  which  has  become  the  largest 
individual  customer  of  the  UK  wool  top 
industry,  will  continue  at  the  present 
level. 

1956  1957  1958 

first  7  months  of  the  year 


antee  in  an  amount  totalling  the  equiva¬ 

China 

...  3.8 

1.7 

4.1 

lent  of  $784,800. 

India 

...  3.2 

3.6 

3.4 

The  Kobe  Company  is  a  leading  pro¬ 

Pakistan 

...  0.7 

0.8 

0.4 

ducer  of  high  quality  and  special  steel 

Honk  Kong 

...  0.4 

0.5 

0.1 

products,  including  wire  rods  and  bars 

Japan 

...  1.2 

2.4 

1.0 

of  special  alloys  and  gauges,  and  is  also 
a  manufacturer  of  industrial  machinery. 
It  ranks  third  in  the  production  of  non- 
ferrous  metals,  including  copper  and 
aluminium.  It  is  intended  to  increase 
Kobe’s  annual  production  of  steel  ingots 
from  about  524,000  to  640,000  tons  and 
other  saleable  steel  products  from 
534,000  to  about  600,000  tons,  as  well  as 
to  raise  its*  non-ferrous  metal  and 
machinery-making  capacity.  The  project 
which  the  Bank’s  loan  will  help  to 
finance  is  the  most  important  feature  of 


(all  figures  in  millon  £) 
Exports  of  wool  tops  from  Australia 
reached  17.0  million  lb.  during  the 
1957-58  season,  as  against  14.9  million 
lb.  during  the  1956-57  season,  the  ex¬ 
ports  to  China  increasing  from  4.5  to  9.0 
million  lb.  during  this  period.  Australia 
also  exported  to  China  about  5.8  million 
lb.  scoured  wool  during  this  season. 
Australia’s  wool  top  exports  to  India 
also  show  an  increase,  namely  from  3.7 
to  4.2  million  lb.  during  this  period. 
There  is  an  encouraging  indication 


that  Japan  will  also  increase  her  ii 
ports  shortly,  as  her  wool  consumpli 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1958  grew  | 
7%  compared  with  the  first  quartet  i 
1958. 


MASUREL  FILS 
39  Avenne  Jean  Lebaa 
Reiibaix  (Nord)  France 
Cables:  MASUBEFIS,  BOUBAIX 

WOOL  and  TOPS 
WORLD-WIDE  EXFOR1EB8 


“COMMERCE”  —  INDU 
ANNUAL  REVIEW  NUMBER  IM 

Comprehensive,  authoritative  review  i 
aU  branches  of  Indian  Industry,  Cot 
merce  and  Finance.  Special  feabi 
articles  contributed  by  eminent  and  (9 
tinguished  economists.  Over  200  pap 
Out  December  1958.  A  unique  chan 
for  buyers  and  sellers  of  products  al 
services.  Circulates  8,500  copies  of  inli 
sive  coverage.  Advertising  rates:  R 
page  £45;  Half  £25;  Quarter  £13  1« 
Four  colours  available.  Special  rail 
Copy  date  October  1958.  Don’t  miss  i 
opportunity.  Contact  PUBLISHING  i 
DISTRIBUTING  CO.  LTD.,  177  R 
Street,  London,  W.l.  Phone  REG 
6534/5. 


Regular  Fait  Cargo  Services  Between 

UX/CONTINENT  &  INDIA/PAKISTAN 

NMA  •  WEST  AFRia  ^HBMTBttANEAN  PORTS 
IMMA  •  BUCK  SU  PORTS 
INDIA  •  USX  (U.SiUI.  AND  GULF  PORTS) 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  -  PAKISTAN  -  BURMA  -  CEYLON 
General  Agent$  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

22  SILLITER  ST..  LONDON,  E.C.l 
T«l.  Royal  6444  Craimi  Jalanath,  Fon. 


THE  KEY  TO  BETTER  TRADE  CONNECTIONS! 

READ  THE  OVERSEAS-POST  MONTHLY  EXPORT 
EOmONS.  GERMANY’S  LARGEST  EXPORT  AND 
IMPORT  lOURNAL.  ESTABLISHED  1919. 

Regularly  published  in  English,  German,  Spanish  and 
French  separate  editions. 

Edition  A — ^Engineering  and  Machinery 
Edition  B — Consumer  Goods 

Also  COMBINED  EDITIONS 

Engineering  editorial  in  co-operation  with  VDI  German 
Engineers’  Association 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  HANOVER  TRADE  FAIRS 
ORGANIZATION 

Unequalled  customers’  services  ^  free  to  subscribers 

Keep  on  (opi  of  European  market  developments  by 
leadi^  OVERSEASTOST 
For  rates  and  subscriptions  write  to:  — 
Overseas-Post  Trade  Journal, 

144a  Holland  Park  Avenue,  London,  W.ll 
Telephone:  BAYswater  2848 

VBrlag  U•b•rs••-Post  K.G.,  Nu«rnbBrg  • 
WmI  Gsmiany 
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WILLIAM  BUSSEY  LTD 

8  CROttLANO  STRUT,  RRADFORO 
Talcphon*:  IRADFORO  XI IM  Talc^raiM;  CAMiL,  IRAOFORD 

Cod«:  liNTLEY'S  WBTERN  UNION  V  COOi  IW 
Talwi:  (l-ZM 


WODLS-CAPE.  AUSTRALIAN  &  NEW  ZEALAND 
CARPET  WOOLS.  NOILS  &  WASTES 
-ALL' DESCRIPTIONS 
CAMEL  HAIR.  ALPACA. 

CASHMERE.  MOHAIR, 

SPECIALITY  NOILS  FOR 
SOFT  HANDLING  FABRICS 

Represented  by 

MESSRS.  FORTE  DUPS  SAWYB  CO. 

311  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON.  U.S.A. 

Melbourne:  WM.  BUSSEY  (AUSTRAUA)  PTY.  LTD. 


TOP  EXPORTERS 
TO  THE  EAST 


HAROLD  SENIOR  &  CO.  (Bradford)  LTD. 

72  VICAR  LANE,  BRADFORD,  1 

M§k$n  of 
MIgh-Cloit 

N08LEC0M8ED  —  FRENCHC0M8ED 

Tops 

OILCOMSED  —  DRYCOMBEO 
T.l.phon.  :  WOkP/tn  T.lu  :  SI  174 

T.l.gr«phlc  AddrMS  :  RONESCO  IRADFORO 


TEXTILES 


from 


HUNGARY 


EXPORT  OF  TEXTILE  GOODS 

Budapest  4  P.O.B.  100 


Cablet:  HUNGAROTEX 


Telex :  No.  36 


Are  offering  a  targe  choice  of 
TEXTILE  GOODS 

COTTON  —  RAYON  —  NYLON 
WOOLLEN  —  LINEN 

Represented  all  over  the  world 


Austrian  High  QualHy  Products  NM«tM 

FllMWidrwa.ol.lMndi.PracWoti«iilnMdl.M«-SlMl<Hn.aiMi 
lepm .  AlwnWiiiii  MX  .lid  ,Iuii*iImi.  I*,  .  SmwI— 

coMdnwn  pwcMiii  iM  hikw  Hr  mMcH  wd  mcMw  MMm« 


BUDAPEST 


Railcars  and  railcar-trains  with  diasai-mechanical. 
diasel-alectric  and  diesel-hydraulic  powar  transmission 
Passenger  cars 

Special  purpose  railway  vahicies 
Railway  Diesel  engines  syst.  Ganx-Jendrassik  with 
output  from  120  to  2000  H.P. 

Water  turbines,  Francis.  Kaplan,  Peiton  type 
Hydro-electric  power  sations 
Micro-turbines,  Genz  Mignon  and  86nki  type 
Water  pumps  and  pumping  sutions. 

GANZ 

Railway  Carriaga  Manufacturars 
and  Machanical  Englnaars 

Letters :  BUDAPEST.  10.  P.O.B.  47 
Cables:  GANZCOM.  Budapest.  Telex:  532 
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TENDERS 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer. 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras,  India, 
invite  tenders  for  the  following: — 
TENDER  ENQUIRY  No.: 
16/EP3/2267/58  for  the  supply  of 
Small  Dredging  Plant. 
Specifications,  drawings,  etc.,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  above  can  be  obtained 
direct  from  the  Deputy  Chief 
Accounts  Officer  (Engineering),  Chief 
Engineer’s  Office,  Madras  Port  Trust, 
Madras,  India,  on  payment  of  One 
i  Pound  Ten  Shillings  per  set  which  is 

not  refundable.  Tenders  are  to  be 
returned  direct  to  the  Chief  Engin¬ 
eer’s  Office  (at  “C“  Warehouse) 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras,  India,  so 
as  to  reach  them  by  3  p.m.  on 
10th  OCTOBER,  1958. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  Sj^i- 
fication  can  be  seen  at  “India  Store 
Department,”  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3  under  reference  S.3595/58/AVH/ 
Eng.2. 


The  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Madras  Port  Trust,  Madras,  India, 
invite  tenders  for  the  following: — 
TENDER  ENQUIRY  No.: 
16/EP3/2415/58  for  the  supply  and 
er^ion  of  H.T.  and  L.T.  S^tch- 
gear  for  Substation  “D.” 
Specifications,  drawings,  etc.,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  above  can  be  obtained 
direct  from  the  Deputy  Chief 
Accounts  Officer  (Engineering),  Chief 
Engineer’s  Office,  Madras  Port  Trust, 
Madras,  India,  on  payment  of  fifteen 
shillings  per  set  which  is  not  refund¬ 
able.  Tenders  are  to  be  returned 
direct  to  the  Chief  Engineer’s  Office 
(at  “C”  Warehouse)  Madras  Port 
Trust,  Madras,  India,  so  as  to  reach 
them  by  3  p.m,  on  13th  OCTOBER, 
1958. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  speci¬ 
fication  can  be  seen  at  “India  Store 
Department,”  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3  under  reference  S.3605/58/AVH/ 
Eng.2. 


The  Director  General  of  India 
Store  Department,  Government  Build¬ 
ing,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
Lx>ndon,  W.3,  invites  tenders  for  the 
supply  of: — 

Quantity 

Nos. 

1.  Main  Bar  Frames  with  40  RTI. 
Frame  Clips  completely 
machined  on  all  faces, 

Studs,  Bolts,  Nuts,  etc.  40  LJI. 

2.  Main  Bar  Frame  84  R  JI. 

Rough  Oxycut.  84  LJI. 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained 
from  the  above  address  on  or  after 
the  5th  September,  1958,  at  a  fee  of 
10s.  which  is  not  returnable.  If  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  by  cheque,  it  shomd 
please  be  made  payable  to  “High 
(Commissioner  for  India.”  Tenders 
are  to  be  delivered  by  2  p.m.  on 
THURSDAY,  16th  (XCTOBER,  1958. 

Please  quote  reference  No.: 

13/58.DB/RLY.2.  _ 


The  Director  General  of  India 
Store  Department,  Government  Build¬ 
ing,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
London,  W.3,  invites  tenders  for  the 
supply  of: — 

Quantity 

Nos. 

Boiler  Plates  for 
120  W.G.  Locos.  824 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained 
from  the  above  address  on  or  after 
the  5th  September,  1958,  at  a  fee  of 
10s.  which  is  not  returnable.  If  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  by  cheque,  it  should 
please  be  made  payable  to  “High 
Commissioner  for  India.”  Tenders 
are  to  be  delivered  by  2  p.m.  on 
THURSDAY,  16th  OCTOBER,  1958. 
Please  quote  reference  No,: 

24/58.NNG/Rly.l. 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  WITH 
MALAYA 

A  three-year  trade  agreement  between 
Australia  and  Malaya;  which  provides  for 
mutual  protection  against  unfair  trading 
practices,  has  been  signed  in  Kuala 
Lumpur. 

Negotiations  were  conducted  by  a 
delegation  from  Australia  led  by  the 
Minister  for  Trade,  Mr.  J.  McEwen.  It  is 
the  first  trade  agreement  by  the  new 
Independent  Federation  of  Malaya. 

Mr.  McEwen  said  Australia  and 
Malaya  had  sought  no  special  trading 
rights  from  each  other.  Australia  had 
already  declined  an  offer  of  cheap 
Russian  tin  and  had  warned  Australian 
tin  consumers  not  to  buy  it,  with  the 
object  of  protecting  Malaya’s  industry. 

Australia,  he  said,  had  also  abolished 
import  duties  on  Malayan  natural  rubber 
at  a  sacrifice  of  £A6()0,(XX),  subject  only 
to  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  rubber 
grown  in  the  Australian  territory  of 
Papua  and  New  Guinea. 

In  return  Malaya  would  import  Austra¬ 
lian  flour,  and  maintain  existing  prefer¬ 
ences  on  Australian  processed  milk, 
butter,  canned  fruits,  undressed  leather. 
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and  accumulator  parts. 

Mr.  McEwen  described  the  agreement 
with  Malaya  as  a  pattern  for  others 
Australia  hoped  to  conclude  with  her 
various  trading  partners. 

SWISS  WRAPPING  MACHINE  FOR 
BISCUITS 

Many  firms  in  Asia  are  now  installing 
ultra-modem  packing  machines  made  by 
the  Swiss  Industrial  Company,  Neuhausen 
Rhine  Falls,  Switzerland.  Of  particular 
interest  among  these  SIG  machines  is 
type  GBBA,  which  is  arranged  for  fully 
automatic  feed,  which  consists  of  groups 
of  chutes  that  are  positioned  on  both 
sides  of  the  oven  stacker,  and  a  conveyor  || 
chain  which  runs  across  the  oven  belt.  ^ 
The  work  of  the  attendants  (one  per 
group  of  chutes)  is  confined  to  the  filling 
of  the  hoppers.  All  further  operations 
such  as  the  counting  of  the  biscuits  and 
the  ranging  of  the  piles,  the  assembling 
of  two  or  more  piles  to  a  packet,  etc.,  is 
done  fully  automatically  so  that  with  a 
minimum  requirement  of  labour  the  high 
output  of  50  packets  per  minute  is 
attained.  As  regards  the  formation  of  the 
packs  the  GBBA  is  most  versatile,  and  the 
width  and  thickness  may  be  changed 
within  a  very  wide  range. 

As  1-3  wrappers  may  be  applied  in  one 
single  operation,  simple  as  well  as  more 
exacting  requirements  as  to  packet  styles 
are  met  on  this  machine.  A  packet  which 
gives  protection  to  a  very  large  extent 
against  ultra-violet  rays,  as  also  moisture 
and  breakage  may,  for  instance,  consist  ‘ 
of  a  first  wrap  of  a  “U”  shaped  corru¬ 
gated  paper,  and  on  the  top  of  it  a  thin 
greaseproof  paper  along  with  an  outer 
wrap  of  micro-crystalline  and  wax  backed 
aluminium  foil. 

The  same  protection  is  assured  by  a 
packet  which  receives  a  corrugated  stiff¬ 
ener  and  on  the  top  a  backed  aluminium 
foil,  and  an  outer  of  heatsealing  cellulose 
film.  In  this  connection  either  the  foil  or 
the  cellulose  film  may  be  printed.  Photo¬ 
electric  registration  takes  care  that  the 
printed  panel  comes  always 
to  lie  in  the  proper  position 
on  the  packet 
A  die-cutting  attachment 
to  the  wrapping  section  per¬ 
mits  corrugated  paper  being 
handled  which,  instead  of 
the  U-shape  referred  to,  en¬ 
ables  applying  a  corrugated 
that  affords  protection  on 
five  sides,  i.e.  covering  in 
addition  the  two  lateral 
sides  of  the  pack.  In  those 
cases  where  protection 
against  breakage  is  not  re¬ 
quired  for  special  reasons, 
the  corrugated  may  be 
omitted.  The  packet  would 
thus  consist  of  only  two 
wraps  or  of  a  single  wrap. 


Hopper  feed  of  the  type^GBBA  wrapping  machine  of  the 
Swiss  Industrial  C^pany,  Neuluusen  Rhine  Fails, 
Switzerland 
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Routes  of  Progress 

Roads  are  the  routes  of  progress.  Their  construction  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  development  that  is  raising  the  world's  standard  of  living. 

They  are  the  arteries  of  a  nation’s  economy  —  and  oil  is  the  life-blood  of  their  creation. 
Petrol  and  diesel  fuels  for  the  tractors  and  bulldozers,  lubricants  for  costly  machinery, 
bitumen  for  surfacing  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  oil  products  that  are  helping 
the  march  of  progress. 

But  progress  is  its  own  taskmaster^  generating  new  and  changing  demands  for  oil. 

Rich  in  experience,  resources  and  skilled  personnel  Shell,  in  all  its  world-wide  operations, 
is  geared  to  the  task  and  to  the  responsibility  of  meeting  those  demands. 

serving  progress  ^eil 

The  shell  petroleum  company  limited  •  st.  Helen’s  court  •  lonoon  b.c 
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heard? 


General  Acoustics  Limited  are  the  makers  of 
Acousticon  hearing  aids.  These  are  the  tiny 
wonders  of  great  magic  which  have  brought 
millions  back  into  the  world  of  hearing — all 
the  world  over. 

For  we  are  an  international  organization. 
We  are  at  the  service  of  the  deaf  in  countries 


great  and  small.  Wherever *we  are  wanted,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  in  most  places  on  the  universal 
map,  there  will  we  be.  found.  With  hearing 
aids,  with  group  teaching  equipment  for  deaf 
schools,  with  office  and  service  facilities  all 
complete.  We  are  also  distributors  for  the 
Peters  Audiometer. 


All  enquiries  are  welcome  and  should 
be  addressed  to  General  Acoustics 
Ltd.,  Kelvin  Way,  Crawly,  Sussex, 
England. 


GENERAL  ACOUSTICS  LTD  •  KELVIN  WAY  •  CRAWLEY  •  SUSSEX  •  ENGLAND 


in  the  Copra  Trade 


Kesidont  Keprasentative  . 

Mr.  A.  M.  M«ckay 

c/o  Weittrn  Trading  Co.  Ltd., 

M3-S07  Edinburgh  Housa,  Sth  Floor, 

G.P.O.'Box  331,  Hong  Kong.  Talaphona;  2M3I. 


The  Bergius  Company  Ltd. 

DOBBIES  LOAN  -  GLASGOW  -  SCOTLAND 

AN  ASSOCIATED  BRITISH  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 


"Fonualei"  has  recently  been  completed  by  Thames  Launch  Works  Ltd. 

to  the  order  of  the  Crown  Agents.  She  will  carry  passengers  and  copra 
In  the  Tonga  Islands,  and  is  also  fitted  for  light  towing. 


THE  ENGINE  IS  A  KELVIN  DIESEL 


MODEL  L.4.  DEVELOPING 

88  B.H.P.  AT  750  R.P.M. 


Average  speed  Sf  knots 
Bollard  pull  ISt  cwt. 


Kelvin  Engines  provide  a  very  high 
degree  of  reliability:  they  are  easily 
maintained,  and  are  backed  by  a 
first-class  spares  service. 


KELVIN  DIESELS;  10  b.h.p.  TO  132  b.h.p. 

KELVIN  RICARDO.  PET./PAR.;  7*  b.h.p.  TO  30  b.h.p. 


—  SOLE  EXPORTERS  OF 
Portland  Camant 

Building  Matarialt:  9YP*>‘'"- 
(whita  and,  eoour.d), 
diatomiU,  tIUs.  i— — 
Window  Clatt,  glaatwara, 

Rook  Salt 
Taxtilat  (cotton), 

f*bric».  Pf'"**-  “"I 

cotton  and  wood  wasi 

Wool 

Laathar  gooda  (trayallinq  ou 
^OV«S.  •TC.)* 

Matal  produota  kurrlcana 

stovat,  housahold  artieli 

Fura  (karakul  Iambi,  haraikins 

Bruahwar# 

Laathar  and  rubbor  waata 

_  SOLE  IMPOR 

Raw  ootton  and 
taxtila  waata.  raga,  atapla-n^i 
*•  raw  hidaa  and  tanning 


lypium.  plaitar  of 
Jourad).  travartina.  fir 
Iniulatinq  matarlali.  ate. 
ohinawara 
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London  today ^ 

Pakistan  tomorrow 

But  here  the  adventurous  businessman  will  be  meeting 
people  whose  customs  and  traditions  are  very  different 
from'  his  own.  That  is  why  he  will  do  well  to  consult  the 

Nationil  Overseas  and  Grindlays  Bank  Limited  — a 

recent  amalgamation  between  the  National  Bank  of 

India  and  Grindlays  Bank.  This  bank  not  only  provides 
an  efficient  modern  banking  service  but  also  a  fund  of 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  concerning  Pakistan. 

NATIONAL  OVERSEAS  AND  GRINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED  ' 

Head  Office:  26,  BtSHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.Z  London  Branches:  54,  PARLIAMENT  STREET.  S.W.I.  13.  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W.1. 

Shipping,  Passage  and  Insurance  Departments:  9,  Tufton  Street,  S.W.I. 

Branches  In:  India  •  Pakistan  •  cxylon  •  burma  •  kenya  •  Uganda  •  Tanganyika  •  Zanzibar  •  adcn  •  Somaliland  protectoratx  and 
NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA.  Bankers  to  the  Government  in:  ADEN  •  KENYA  •  UGANDA  •  Zanzibar  and  Somaliland  protectoiuti 


hOMAmxFt/fir 


THE  aCBinf  ORGANISATION 

fervcf  th«  world’s  Building  and  Civil  Enginaaring  Industrial 
through  Associata  Companias  in  iS  countrias  and  top^rada 
Agancias  in  71  countrias. 

Acrow  Associate  Companiae  and  AganciM  in  tha 
area  covered  by  this  publication  include 
Hongkong  Acrow  Engineers  (Asle)  Ltd. 

601  Marine  House,  Queens  Road  Central. 
Burma  JIng  Hong  Trading  Corporation  Ltd. 

174  Pheyrn  Street,  Rangoon. 

Caylon  The  Colombo  Commarelel  Co.  Ltd. 

Union  Placn,  Slave  Island,  Colombo. 

Welker  Sons  and  Co.  Ltd. 

The  Fort,  Colombo. 

India  Haatly  and  Srashem  Ltd. 

31  Chittefenjen  Avenue,  Calcutta  12. 
Indonesia  N.V.  Voorhaen  Ruheek  end  Co. 

Korta  V1|verberg  4,  Tha  Hague,  Holland. 

Korea  Central  Mill  Supply  Co. 

31  Chongem  Dong,  Sungpuk  Ku,  Seoul. 
Pakistan  Wlllcox  end  Islam  Ltd. 

Spencers  Building,  McLeod  Road,  Karachi. 

Philippins  Islands  Thao  H.  Daviss  and  Co.  Far  East  Ltd. 

lonHfcIo  Drl^,  Ama,  Manila. 

Bingaporti  Malaya  Chin  Ho.  and  Co.  [Singapore)  Ltd. 

Sarawak  and  Sxaheitong  Bank  Building, 

Britieh  N.  Borneo  Singapore,  I. 


Sarawak  and 

Britieh  N.  Borneo 


Henry  Waugh  end  Co.  Ltd. 
226  Neras  Rc^,  lengkok. 


If  you  have  any  problem  involving  Steal  Formwork,  Steal 
Scaffolding  and  any  item  of  Building  Confracfort'  Plant,  contact 
your  naarast  centra  for  prompt  and  complata  SERVICE. ' 

In  case  of  any  difficulty  writa  to 
ACROW  ENGINEERS  (EXPORT)  LTD. 

South  Wharf,  Paddington,  London,  W.2 


Gillott  can  solve  your  steel  problems! 

A  bold  statement  perhaps,  but  one  made  with 
the  confidence  that  only  the  experience  of  nearly 
a  century’s  steel-making  could  bring.  This 
knowledge,  coupled  with  the  most  modem 
equipment  for  research  and  production,  is  giving 
results  which  make  it  important  that  you, 
too,  should  follow  the  example  of  many 
leading  Tool  Makers  throughout  the 
World,  and  CONSULT  GILLOTT. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

PRINCIPAL  SUPPLIERS  OF  HIGH  SPEED  STEEL  TO  MANY  ENGUSH  TOOL  MAKERS 
Head  Office : 

Hercules  Woclu,  Herries  Road  South,  Sheffield  11. 

Telephone'.  Sheffield  348926 


Manufacturers  of 
Die  Steels,  High 
Speed  Tool  Steels, 

I  .  Stainless  Steels, 

I  Alloy  Steels,  etc. 


'  Established  1797 

DERBY  &  CO.  LTD. 

11-12  St.  Swithin’s  Lana,  London,  E.C.4 

T«l:  MIN  5272  (P.E.)  Talai;  LONDON  2/2358,  2/235t  Gramc  PLATIVET,  LONDON 

Mambart  of  tha  Landon  Matal  Exchanga 

Specialists  in 

WOLFRAM  SCHEELITE 

CHROME  MANGANESE 

Molybdenite  beryl 

TANTALITE  ILMENITE 

COLUMBITE  RUTILE 

LEAD  ZINC  TIN 

COPPER  ETC. 

U.K.  Branch  Office :  SHEFFIELD 

Offices  Abroad 

NEVlf  YORK  JOHANNESBURG  SALISBURY  (Rhodesia) 

ADELAIDE  SYDNEY  ZUG  (Switzerland) 


F  o  ire  s  1; a.1 


COMPANY 

In  spite  of  the  disruption  to  the 
leather  trade  caused  by  the  war 
the  Forestal  Company  went 
ahead  pioneering  new  Mimosa 
estates  to  increase  production 
of  their  World  renowned 


ELEPHANT  MIMOSA  EXTRACT 


to  give  the  modem  mechanised 
Tanner  the  benefit  of  this  Mimosa 
extract,  for  the  manufacture  by 
quick  tannage  processes,  of 
leather  with  long  wearing  and 
water  resistant  properties 


M«rm«nft$Mr9  Factory 
Natal.  Soutti  Africa 


Write  for  Brochure  with  full  range  of  products: 

THE  FORESTAL  LAND,  TIMBER  &  RAILWAYS  Co.  Ltd. 

SHELL-MEX  HOUSE  STRAND  LONDON  W.C.2.  ENGLAND 


Printed  by  H.  G.  Lcates  Ltd..  Central  Printing  Press.  Alexandra  Street.  Southend-on-Sea.  Essex.  England.  Phone  40271/2. 
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KDM-7 


KDM-11 


KDM-18 


KDM-18-K 


KDM  F 


George  Fischer  Limited,  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland 


Copying  Lathes 


We  build  +GF+  Copying  Lathes  up  to 
560  mm  (22")  turning  diameter  and 
3500  mm  (138")  turning  length.  We 
build  +GF+  Copying  Lathes  for  all 
purposes,  from  the  simple  standard 
machine  to  the  fully  automatic  one. 
Over  3500  +GF+ Copying  Lathes  have 
been  delivered  to  all  continents. 


Maximum  Maximum 
turning  dia.  .  swing  dia. 
0  mm  (in)  I  mm  (in) 


Maximum  turning  lenght  L 
mm  (in) 


Power 

HP 


3500 

(138) 


2500 

(100) 


2500 

(100) 


I 


